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THE TRAGEDY OF EGYPT."* 


IN this remarkable book, Lord Cromer has invited the judgment of 
his contemporaries on his life’s work in Egypt. He has traced, 
in these volumes, how the advisory position of Great Britain in 
Egypt culminated in a permanent military occupation. Parts I, 
II., V. and VII. deal with British policy from the early financial 
troubles of Egypt down to the situation created by the Anglo- 
French Agreement of 1904. Part III. discusses the history of the 
Soudan between 1882 and 1907. Parts IV. and VI. describe the 
difficulties of the “Egyptian Puzzle,” and the benefits conferred on 
Egypt by the reforms instituted at the instance of the distinguished 
body of Europeans (chiefly Englishmen) who have laboured and 
are labouring, in the interests of Egypt, the British Empire, and 
the security of the bondholders. 

Lord Cromer was born in 1841, and has spent the whole of his 
adult life in the service of his country, in India and in Egypt. Not 
the least of his successes is the production of this monument to his 
political career, for, whatever we may think of the fairness of the 
book, it is unquestionable that no historian of the future, however 
far we may care to look ahead, can perform his duties efficiently 
without subjecting Lord Cromer’s account of his Egyptian ad- 
ministration to a critical and searching analysis. 

We say “searching” advisedly, because the eloquence of Lord 
Cromer’s writing, the liberal outlook which seemingly presents 
itself to his mind, the eminence of his authority, his unrivalled 
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knowledge of the manipulation of the lay figures behind the scenes, 
and his wealth of historical illustration, have a most disarming and 
fascinating effect on the mind. Our prejudices vanished; our 
well-founded distrust of that line of British diplomacy which was 
(and is) influenced by financial intrigues, well-nigh disappeared ; 
our uneasiness at the perpetuation of the British occupation dwin- 
dled till it became a mere shadow of its former self. We never 
wearied of following Lord Cromer through the labyrinth of detail 
which has obscured the Egyptian problem; we sympathised with 
his polite disgust at the vacillation of the various British Govern- 
ments and Foreign Secretaries; we glowed with his indig- 
nation at the blunders of the Sultan, at the harassing 
and uncertain tactics of the French representatives and 
statesmen; in fact, we were sorely tempted to accept the acts 
and deeds of Lord Cromer on his own high valuation, and to dis- 
miss, with his scoffing contempt, the complaints of the National 
Party. Moustapha Kamel Pasha is dead, but “Modern Egypt” 
will live! It was in this Imperialist frame of mind that we studied 
Lord Cromer’s brilliant pages. But, alas! on reaching the end of our 
pleasant task, we were assailed by certain doubts which would 
persist the more we spurned them, and we ’wakened to the dismal 
truth that Lord Cromer had glided over, in discreet silence, those 
points which might be said to tell against his administration. Per- 
haps this was a natural result of Lord Cromer being his own 
chronicler ; but it is a grave and unfortunate result. In assuming 
to undertake the exposition of Egyptian history during the last 
thirty odd years, Lord Cromer should have remembered that his 
great position created what almost amounted to a fiduciary relation- 
ship between his readers and him, in that the majority of his 
readers were at his mercy. We hold firmly to the belief that 
authors of books of this class should either tell the whole truth, or 
keep their paper clean, for that is the only way to retain an unsul- 
lied honour. Lord Cromer has crowned his career by writing over a 
thousand pages of half-truths, a feat as unparalleled, for a man of 
his reputation, as his government of Egypt, with the bitterness of 
its mocking sympathy for “nationalist aspirations.” This sym- 
pathy is the velvet glove in which Lord Cromer has hidden the 
iron hand of his own jealous autocracy. 


Mr. Edward Dicey, a politician of credit and responsibility, writ- 
ing in 1907, charged Lord Cromer with being a victim “to that 
mental malady, the inordinate love of power.”8 This criticism had 
been urged before, and has been repeated many times since, but 
Lord Cromer does not vouchsafe any comment on its accuracy or 
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inaccuracy. Mr. Dicey further remarked, “It is no exaggeration 
to assert that under this policy, the administration of Egypt is 
conducted by British officials, and that these officials are under 
the absolute control of the British Agency. From the highest 
posts in the public service to the lowest, every appointment is made 
under the supervision of Lord Cromer, and his disapproval is fatal. 

All old public servants, whether British or native, who 
have resided long in the country and who have thus acquired 
experience, are viewed with a certain disfavour from the fact that 
they are competent to express opinions which may not be in accord 
with the ideas in favour at headquarters. . . . Under the 
existing regime, the policy of the Agency has always been to 
discourage any intimacy between our officials and their native 
colleagues, and to give as little encouragement as possible to any 
British official who endeavours to ascertain for himself, the views 
and opinions of the Egyptian population.4 Lord Cromer, after a 
connection of more than two decades with Egypt, confesses that 
he does not speak Arabic5 No one will insinuate that 
the Consul-General of Egypt ought to have the qualities 
of the Caliph, Haroun-Al-Raschid; but Sir Thomas Munro, 
a shrewd Indian administrator of the early XIXth century, 
tendered some wise counsel to those engaged in the government of 
alien races, which Lord Cromer, on his own admission, absolutely 
neglected: “Nothing is more essential than a thorough, intimate 
knowledge of the common people, and that is only to be acquired 
by an early and free intercourse with them. We can never be 
qualified to govern men against whom we are prejudiced.” Arabic 
is the only language of the vast majority of the people of Egypt. 
Turkish, French, and English are spoken in the official and upper 
circles of Egyptian society; but the fellaheen can only exchange 
their ideas through the medium of Arabic. It is quite probable 
that the Denshawai incident would never have occurred if the 
British officers concerned had been able to speak the language of 
the villagers whose pigeons they were shooting. Is it unjust to 
suggest that Lord Cromer’s ignorance of Arabic may be responsible 
for the unhappy divorce between the Egyptian Nationalists and his 
administration? Lord Cromer claims, in his closing passages, 
“The Future of Egypt,” our support of the autonomy of Egypt. 
Sir Auckland Colvin, in the able memorandum of September roth, 
1881, dealing with the attitude to be adopted towards the National 
Party of that time, observed: “I do not think it is at all my duty to 
oppose myself to the popular movement, but to try rather to guide 
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and to give it definite shape.”6 Such were the professions 
of Sir Auckland Colvin in 1881, such is the advice Lord 
Cromer tenders to his suecessor, and to all Englishmen, 27 
years later. Let us test Sir Auckland Colvin by the opinion of 
an official contemporary, Mr. Hulme Beaman, of the Levant Con- 
sular service: “It is no secret that, in so far as our line (of policy) 
was directed at all from Egypt, it was dictated by Sir. A. Colvin, 
the masterful representative of England in the dual control. Sir 
Auckland had long since irrevocably made up his mind that armed 
intervention was necessary, and left no stone unturned to bring 
it about. His influence over Sir E. Malet was very great, and 
when our Minister was invalided, Sir Auckland carried on his 
campaign directly instead of through Sir Edward, but it was always 
with one and the same inflexible purpose to crush Arabi.”? 
Sir Auckland Colvin, writing twenty-five years later, has 
himself receded from the moderate view which he ex- 
pressed in his Memorandum. “The part which can be most 
usefully taken by the more enlightened sons of Egypt at present, 
and for years to come, is to endeavour to assimilate new ideas, to 
reconcile, if possible, the conditions which regulate their social life 
with the new order which has arisen among them, and to graft 
afresh their national existence on the stock with which foreign 
hands have supplied them.”8 Lord Cromer and Sir Auck- 
land Colvin are typical of the bureaucratic representatives 
of a liberal democracy. They dare not disassociate them- 
selves from the principles which govern the people of 
England; so they strangle them in vague phrases of 
dalliance. They have pretended to encourage the Nationalists 
with smooth words in their published writings and reports, though 
the contemptuous sneer is often very ill-concealed, while they have 
utilised every underhand device, behind the scenes, to crush the 
supporters of, or sympathisers with, the National Party. What 
were the Denshawai executions and floggings but Lord Cromer’s 
parting warning to those who had ventured to censure him and his 
methods? It was an atrocious reprisal which has had the reverse 
of the anticipated effect. English politicians whispered to them- 
selves: If this is the means Lord Cromer is compelled to resort to 
to uphold the honour of the British flag and the British army in 
Egypt, after a quarter of a century’s uncontrolled government, the 
sooner another Consul-General is appointed the better. A decent 
interval was allowed to elapse, and Lord Cromer duly placed his 
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resignation in the hands of Sir Edward Grey. The diplomatic 
plea of ill-health, covered Lord Cromer’s retirement, but had not 
the Denshawai incident been used as a weapon to terrorise the 
Nationalist Party, we venture to state that Lord Cromer would 
still be occupying the post of British Agent and Consul-General 
in Egypt. No politician of standing has ever defended the 
Denshawai proceedings; they were indefensible and undefended 
because every student of foreign and colonial politics knew that no 
modern Empire could resist the strain put on the loyalty of its 
subjects by such crimes of panic, if they were multiplied. One 
Denshawai incident has shaken one of the strongest administrations 
in history to its foundations; half a dozen Denshawai incidents 
would shatter the greatest Empire the world has known to its 
base. 

But let us pause a moment to glance at a speech of the late 
Moustapha Kamel Pasha: “We are the strong by sacred right. We 
are the strong by their word of honour. We are the strong by our 
country’s past, by its present, and by its situation. We are the 
strong by the civilisation wherewith we are armed and whereby we 
have acquired the right to a place among independent nations. We 
are the strong because humanity affirms that Egypt is the 
civilizer of the world, and should not be enslaved."8 The 
Statutes of the National Party are worthy of close study. 
Articles 3 and 25 might be copied with advantage by the Liberal 
and Conservative!® Parties in England. Article 3: “ Every capable 
Egyptian of good reputation and sound principles, who has not 
undergone condemnation in anything regarding his honour or his 
dignity, will be permitted to become a member.” Article 25 :—“If 
one of the members of the Party commits an act contrary to the 
honour of the Party or to its principles, the Directory will meet on 
the summons of the leader or of three members, and will take a 
decision on the matter.” The Nationalist Party has assumed a 
permanent place in the Egyption polity. The late Moustapha 
Kamel Pasha was the subject of laughter and gibes from the 
English and French partisans of the Occupation. By Mr. Dicey 
and M. Raymond Colrat, he was regarded as a demagogue of no 
importance and of little ability. His speeches, his successful 
launching of a Nationalist Party with organs of its own, and his 
general line of policy, proved his ability to those who were not 
content to swallow the vilifications of interested traducers. His 
death has silenced those scoffing onlookers who denied his import- 
ance. While living, he was thought unworthy of the audience or 


9. Speech at the First General Assembly of the National Party, December 
27th, 1907. 
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notice of Lord Cromer; what better revenge could this Egyptian 
patriot have than to command an audience of 50,000 at his funeral ? 
His enemy sailed from Egypt unregretted, and has only lived to 
be denounced by the people for whom he gave his talents. The 
Egyptian Gazette, the semi-official English organ, in describing 
Moustapha Kamel’s funeral, said: “If ever an occasion was fraught 
with significance, if ever a demonstration was representative of any 
great feeling, then the funeral of Moustapha Kamel Pasha will live 
in the memory as the apotheosis of the National Movement in 
Egypt. . . . The funeral was one of the most impressive 
sights ever witnessed in Cairo.” JL’Egyfte, the anti-National, 
French Imperialist organ, recorded in an article by M. Raymond 
Colrat, its astonishment at the growth of the National Party: “Thus 
far it was possible to doubt the strength of the National Party. To- 
day its most irreconcilable adversaries are forced to recognise its 
cohesion. . . . Moustapha Kamel Pasha was not only for the 
Egyptians an influential Party leader, but he was a prophet.” 


| Yet, an uninformed reader of Lord Cromer’s “Modern Egypt” 
would never discover that such a person had ever lived or died in 
Egypt. He is never mentioned. The silence of Lord Cromer 
is an even more striking tribute to the late Moustapha Kamel 
Pasha’s power and skill in agitation than the reluctant praises of 
his opponents in the Press. Lord Cromer has swept aside every 
obstacle that might have caused his pen to hesitate in chronicling 
the progress of Egypt. The inference to be drawn is an un- 
pleasant one, for it must convince that there was a singular mean- 
ness in Lord Cromer’s nature, a petty envy of successful rivals in 
the affections of the people of Egypt. Every scandal tending to 
the discredit of the English administration has been omitted by 
Lord Cromer, as though Egypt had been blessed with a perfect 
Government of spotless integrity, and the rarest disinterestedness. 
The case of Ismail Sadyk Pasha is dismissed with the casual remark 
that he had “boasted that, in one year, he had extracted £15.000,000 
from the people of Egypt.11 Ismail Sadyk Pasha was described in 
Lord Vivian’s despatches as “the most powerful, and certainly 
the most wealthy man in Egypt.”12_ He was opposed to England, 
and was a thorn in the side of the financial envoys, Messrs. 
Goschen!8 and Joubert. By a strange coincidence, shortly after 
the arrival of Mr. Goschen in Egypt, this powerful Minister was 
arrested on the charge of having accused the Viceroy of plunder- 
ing the country in combination with the European financiers and 
their hangers-on. He was exiled and murdered on his way to 


11. Vol. I., page 26. 
12. Parliamentary Papers, 1879, page 20, 
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the place of exile. Lord Vivian immediately sent a despatch 
to London in which the following disgraceful passage appeared : 
“The chances of the success of Messrs. Goschen and Joubert’s 
mission, which, owing to the hostile influence and intrigues of the 
late Minister of Finance, for some days looked doubtful, have 
palpably improved with the fall of that Minister.” Ismail Sadyk 
Pasha was exiled to a place down the White Nile, a sentence which 
the British Consul General admitted to be equivalent to death, as 
few prisoners ever returned from the White Nile. On hearing of 
the arrest, Sir George Elliott endeavoured to obtain a guarantee of 
the Finance Minister’s safety from the Khedive; “but this 
was considered out of the question.”"4# Mr. Goschen and 
Lord Vivian could certainly have averted the murder of Sadyk 
Ismail Pasha, but were not inclined to do so, lest the interests they 
were representing should suffer. The execution of Suleiman Sami, 
one of Arabi’s officers, is justified without any proof being adduced 
for the statement that the man was “deservedly hanged,” though 
Lord Cromer has the inevitable sneer that his case “attracted a 
special degree of fictitious sympathy.”45 Lord Randolph 
Churchill, with his vigorous denunciatory command of language, 
described the execution as “the grossest and vilest judicial 
murder that ever stained the annals of Oriental justice,” and Sir 
Stafford Northcote moved the adjournment of the House of Com- 
mons.16 ‘The Minshawi, Montaza, and Denshawai miscarriages of 
justice remain where they were. Lord Cromer has no remarks to 
offer upon them, nor upon Mr. Wilford Blunt’s famous fox-hunting 
case. The quail shooting affair at Ghizeh and the Lambert- 
Dunlop intrigue are not so much as hinted at, though we read 
numerous amusing stories of the misdeeds of various Oriental poli- 
ticians, statesmen and adventurers. Was it honest to mislead the 
public mind by suppressing the black, and only exhibiting the 
white parts of a variegated administration ? 


If Lord Cromer’s attitude were definitely anti-Egyptian ; if he 
had frankly urged English statesmen to guide their Egyptian policy 
towards the incorporation of Egypt into the British Empire ; if he 
had preached the merciless crushing of such breeders of sedition as 
Moustapha Kamel! Pasha; if he had thought the continuation for 
all time of the British Occupation to be necessary for the safety 
and preservation of India; we could appreciate the argument, and 
the reasoning which was the foundation of Lord Cromer’s Egyptian 
policy. But Lord Cromer, in emphatic terms, has repudiated every 


14. “ Rambling Recollections,” by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, Vol. II., 
page 143. 

15, Vol. L., page 339. 

16, “ Life of Lord Randolph Churchill,” Vol. I., pages 263 and 264. 
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one of these propositions: “Quo Vadis? . . So far as at present 
can be judged, only two alternative courses are possible. Egypt 
must eventually either become autonomous, or it must be incorpor- 
ated into the British Empire. Personally, I am decidedly in 
favour of moving in the direction of the former of these alternatives. 
As a mere academic question, I never have been, neither am I now, 
in favour of the British occupation of Egypt.” Lord Cromer cites 
with approval the views which Lord Palmerston maintained in a 
letter to Lord Clarendon: “We do not want to have Egypt. . * 
We want to trade with Egypt, and to travel through Egypt, but 
we do not want the burthen of governing Egypt.” “Perish Egypt,” 
it is curious to note, has been the cry of English Ministers of both 
parties. We must all feel the absurdity of this cry when we try 
to reconcile it with the chorus of adulation which Lord Cromer’s 
Annual Reports invariably evoked. Even Mr. Dicey, always fer- 
vent and sanguine, in his “sane Imperialism” resents Lord Cromer’s 
hypocrisy, unconscious though it may be, in advocating evacuation 
and autonomy: “I find it difficult to comprehend how autonomy is 
compatible with absolute personal autocracy. I learn from Lord 
Cromer’s last two reports that the aim of his policy is to prepare 
Egypt for autonomy. . . My intelligence, however, it too limit- 
de to enable me to understand how the absolute autocracy of the 
ruler can be the way to prepare the ruled for autonomy. The 
process seems to me analogous to that of the schoolmaster who 
undertook to teach his pupils the art of swimming, but would never 
allow them to go into the water till they had learnt to swim.”!7 
Though the analogy is not very precise, we are inclined to adopt 
this passage from Mr. Dicey’s book in its entirety. 


The Egyptian issue has been. confused by the introduction of 
every kind of topic, and its simplicity has been obscured by 
the prejudice, the half-truths, and the misrepresentation of 
the pro-National Party and the Occupationist Party. The 
Egyptian problem can be formulated in three sentences. Has the 
Government of Egypt been carried on so as to increase the hold 
Fugland obtained on Egypt in 1876? To that interrogation, every 
candid man and woman must answer “Yes.” The second question 
is: Do the politicians of England desire to rivet the chains of 
political servitude more tightly on the Egyptian people? Or, 
will they insist that the principle of democracy, “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” shall prevail in Egypt? 
The conscience of English Liberalism, we hope, will not hesitate 
between these rival propositions. The more countries England 
controls abroad through bureaucratic machinery, by just so much 
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will democracy be weakened at home. So long as Liberalism 
stands by the democracy, both are safe. The Socialist has not 
grasped the eternal truth that Democracy and Imperialism are as 
deadly enemies now as in the days of Greece and Rome and Venice. 
The Liberal Imperialist vainly attempted to be a Liberal (ie. a 
democrat) and an Imperialist. This is the secret of the failures 
of Lord Rosebery and Lord Cromer, as Liberals. As an Imperial- 
ist governor, Lord Cromer has triumphed; as a Liberal, he has 
failed disastrously. In regarding the democracy of Egypt, Lord 
Cromer’s ironic laughter is tuned to-day in the same mocking tone 
as it was a quarter of a century ago. Naturally, democracy in 
Egypt has not progressed; it is astonishing that it has not retro- 
gressed. Equally, Lord Cromer’s Liberalism has not progressed , 
nay, it has vanished, as his speeches in England recently Lave 
shown. 

An Italian wrtter, in defending the “neutralisation” sclution of 
the riddle of the Sphinx, has reproached the numerous contributors 
to the literature of “The Egyptian Question” with their lack of 
straightfcrwardness: “The student viewing Egyptian history of the 
nineteenth century, is confronted with almost insuperable difh- 
culties. His <-1thorities are, as often as not, in violent contra- 
diction. But that is far from being the worst. Much more 
misleading, much less easy of refutation, are the half-truths of 
which these chroniclers are so fond. . . There are not 
infrequently wholesale omissions; but when these omissions are 
glaringly manifest they may often be supplemented from other 
sources. It is when the omissions are skilfully made, and yet more 
skilfully concealed, that they are most dangerous.”18 


We accuse Lord Cromer of copying these faults of the writers 
of all schools on Egypt. We await his explanation of “the 
Denshawai Horror,” as Mr. Bernard Shaw has characterised it, 
with anxiety. In the meantime, we must acknowledge, on a 
general view of his book, delightful study in the game of politics, 
and the art of government though it is, that the term irriguous is as 
descriptive of “Modern Egypt” as it is of Egypt. 


We shall, in a future number, discuss Lord Cromer’s account 
of the financial troubles of Egypt, which preceded the armed 
occupation by England, and the history of the Soudan, which he 
has dealt with very fully. For the present, we will only reiterate 
our opinion that no one who pretends to follow the course of world 
politics can afford to leave Lord Cromer’s work unread. 


“STANHOPE OF CHESTER.” 


18. “The Emancipation of Egypt,” by “A. Z.,” page 3. 











A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


THE problem of unemployment may be approached from two 
distinct points of view; the Sociological and the Economic. Of 
the two, the latter, although it affords the narrower outlook, un- 
doubtedly attracts the greater attention. 

But there is much tendency to forget that it is the social 
order which creates economic conditions, not economic conditions 
which create the social order. All economic conditions are depen- 
dent upon the laws of the land. The Factory Acts, the Land 
Laws, the Poor Laws, the laws of taxation, the laws of property 
(including the laws of inheritance), all produce a direct effect upon 
economic conditions, and not the least important of these are the 
conditions of employment. 

That these particular conditions are established by the order 
of society needs no argument. 

Employment is deemed to be of first importance, because the 
provision of the bare necessaries of life, for the non-propertied of 
the people, is rendered, by social law, dependent upon their ability 
to assist in gratifying the wants of someone willing to employ their 
labour, with the only alternative of incarceration in the prison or 
the workhouse. Development on this basis renders all classes in 
the community liable to descend to the condition of unemploy- 
ment, without means to obtain sufficient food in a state of rational 
freedom. 

That this form of social order is increasingly recognised to be 
inadequate is evidenced by the facts, that the distress of the work- 
ing classes is constantly paraded before us; that benevolent 
societies are connected with every profession, fo meet in some 
measure distress arising from unemployment; and that govern- 
ment pensions are granted annually to scientific men and other 
great public servants and their families, who are often left with 
“inadequate means of support.” 

“In the mutations of trade, in the oscillations of prosperity, 
in the changes of industry, in the progress of invention it has 
happened, it does happen, and it will happen, that men with every 
qualification for doing good industrial service to the community, 
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and with every desire to do such service, will temporarily be thrown 
out of work.”! 

This important declaration we must accept, not as an expres- 
sion of personal opinion, not as a confession of official helpless- 
ness, but as an admission by the State, that the condition of un- 
employment is an inevitable accompaniment of the evolution of 
society. It is no passing phase due to special circumstances, it is 
a permanently recurring mischief. But, “to maintain that the 
grimy and soul destroying wretchedness of human outcasts, that 
death by starvation, and the transmission of disease by ignorance 
and dirt and sin, to maintain that these are permanently decreed 
divine ordinances, otherwise than as the result of neglect and mis- 
management, is essential blasphemy.”2 But as yet no remedy, 
which is truly a preventive of the evil, has been suggested. This, 
perhaps, is because it is not freely acknowledged that there is such 
neglect or mismanagement, in our Social Order, as to cause the 
disastrous economic conditions of which we complain. 

Let us then, survey some of the economic causes of unemploy- 
ment. It is an economic law that when the requirements of Society 
are satisfied by the full and perfect performance of the func- 
tion of any individual or body of individuals, further services in this 
direction cease to have any economic value, because everyone being 
already satisfied in this particular, no one wants, and no one will 
pay for, any more.* 

Now, it is impossible for anyone to gauge how far the particu- 
lar function that he himself is being trained to perform has ad- 
vanced towards being fully and perfectly performed already. It 
is, then, evident that the condition of unemployment must arise 
for some people, at least in the capacity for which they have best 
fitted themselves. Moreover, we admit, at once, that it is impos- 
sible for any kind of organisation to assure that the education and 
training of the whole community, in various capacities, shall be in 
exact proportion to the requirements of Society, as represented by 
economic demand. 

Thus, we perceive, at the outset, that it is more important to 
learn how to prevent the consequence of inevitable unemploy- 
ment, than, even, how to prevent that condition from arising—if, 
indeed, it be inevitable. If it be inevitable. this economic factor 
arising out of social conditions would form some ground of efficient 
excuse for those who can afford to be idle. But, such a doctrine 
cannot be upheld upon ethical principles, for, it would place the 


1. Mr. Balfour, at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, 9th November, 1905. 

2. “Some Sccia! Reforms,” by Sir Oliver Lodge, in the “‘ Contemporary 
Review,” July, 1905. 

3. “Theory of Political Economy,” W. 8, Jevons, 
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idle in a position to dictate terms to the industrious, and to gratify 
their own personal wants at their own price. Nor are we assured 
that this is not already the case. The idle, directly and indirectly, 
engage others to employ the workpeople, and “except when an 
employer takes a strong personal interest in his workpeople, as 
individuals, he is likely so to act as greatly to diminish such oppor- 
tunity as there is for better wages to react upon efficiency.”4 The 
reason for this is, that “except under a slave economy, neither the 
employer nor even his descendants, can reap any direct reward 
from increase in the wage rate designed to promote advantages of 
this order. Hence, if he is selfish, he will not care for these advan- 
tages. On the contrary, when the rate of pay, for the work of 
relatively incompetent persons, is raised, self-interest prompts him, 
not to retain his old hands until higher wages have so improved 
them as to make them worth what they receive, but rather to take 
on new hands who are worth that sum already.”5 


This is what is called the “natural” process of eliminating, 
not necessarily the unfit, but the less fit. If this be also an inevit- 
able process, and one which must either fill the workhouses with 
paupers or the streets with discontents, society as a body, deriving 
whatever benefit there is to be gained by it, should also provide 
the outpourings of no longer wanted labourers with, at least, the 
means of subsistence. But the claim that Society, as a whole, does 
gain by this process of elimination, cannot be supported, even apart 
from ethical principles; for, against the alleged gain over a fixed 
period of time, there has to be set the loss of the whole of the 
labour of the dispossessed. 


Whether we take this process to be a cause of unemployment, 
or that of the introduction of machinery and other improved 
methods of production, which inevitably displaces labour, or that 
of increases of the burden of taxation, or that of the luxurious and 
indolent living of those who possess wealth,’ the advantage is 
always with those who possess wealth, whether producers or not, 
and always against those who possess nothing but their capacity 
to assist production upon which to depend for their livelihood. 
And, in this connection, it should be borne in mind that “ An over- 
worked servile class readily acquires the feeling that the highest 
state of existence is one of inactivity.”8 


4. =a and Methods of Industrial Peace,’ by A. C. Pigou, 

5. i 

6. Cf “A Sociological View of Taxation,” in the “Westminster Review,” 
September, 1905, by the present writer. 

7. “The idea that people may live without working, and yet without dis- 
grace, is responsible for much incompetence and some misery.” Sir Oliver 
Lodge, at the Social] and Political] Educational League of University College, 
26th May, 1905. 

8. “The Theory of Prosperity,” by Simon H. Patten, Ph.D. p, 36, 
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On the other hand, we learn that perfect freedom, to work or 
take leisure at will, has been one of the most potent influences in 
producing so high a standard of skill and painstaking effort as is 
found in Japan; it has given a constantly increasing impetus to 
general industry. Before the introduction of Western methods, 
poverty in Japan was unknown, “ the best work was not made for 
sale, but for use or presentation; time was not money, and the 
artificers and artists threw their personalities and all their skill into 
their work—nothing short of what they considered perfection was 
allowed to pass; for their honour as craftsmen and artists was at 
stake.”9 Now, in the new order of things, it is recognised that the 
provision of poor-houses and hospitals is an inevitable necessity in 
the near future, if not actually in the present.10 

This simple earnestness has bred, in the whole of the Japanese 
people, that indomitable energy and devotion to duty which so con- 
spicuously characterised their world-stirring exploits in the late 
war. Now, however, they seek the advantages of international 
trade, with its accompanying increase of wealth and wants. Such 
development, commonly assumed to result, beyond question, in an 
increase of general prosperity, nevertheless, has brought in its trail 
the spectre of poverty shadowed by the cloud of unemployment ; 
and, says Baron Suymatsu, “the separation of rich and poor is be- 
coming more keen.” “Modern industrial conditions,” says Professor 
Dyer, “threaten to take away the joy of young life in Japan.” 

Herein, we have presented to us a paradox. Increased wealth 
and increased wants, the very sources of employment and pro- 
sperity, actually create, at the self-same time, the evils of un- 
employment and poverty. 

In America, too, where unused land and unexploited wealth 
abound, the conditions are even worse than they are in this 
country. It is significant, also, that as Germany has become less 
and less an agricultural and more and more a manufacturing 
country, so the number of unemployed has increased, until to-day 
there ate 60,000 idle in Berlin. 

But we know that the sources of food supply and the power 
to produce it are infinitely greater than need to be employed to 
satisfy the hunger of every living being. We hear little through- 
out the discussion of this problem of unemployment but the con- 
stant cry for more work and the reiteration of the claim that man 
has a “right” to work. The truth is, that the word “work” is 
often used when “the means to obtain food” is meant. 

9. “Dai Nippon, the Britain of the East,” by Professor Henry Dyer, 
University of Tokio, 

10. “The Japanese Character,” by Baron Kencho Suymatsu, in the 
“ Ethological Journal,” July, 1905. 


11. Cf. “Poverty,” by Robert Hunter, and “Out of Work,” by Frances 
M. Kellor. 
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The lack of power, in individual cases, to obtain the requisite 
supply of the bare necessaries of life is the chief of the evil con- 
sequences arising out of unemployment, and it is more important 
to prevent this consequence than to secure full employment for all. 

It behoves us, therefore, to divert our attention from the latter 
problem and endeavour to disclose other sociological causes of the 
evil of which we complain. We may then be able to examine 
their relation to the problem of employment. Is the inequitable 
distribution of the means to obtain food caused solely by the 
economic conditions which also result in unemployment? Is it, in 
fact, that starvation is caused more directly from unemployment 
than any other condition, or that this greatest evil of the social 
order is removable without seeking to increase employment by the 
artificial provision of more work? 

In the present Social Order progress is measured in terms of 
material wealth, which may be divided into the two categories: 
Necessaries and Surplus Wealth. The struggle to obtain the latter 
kind of satisfactions becomes more and more keen, and their com- 
mercial value receives greater attention than does their evolutionary 
application. The people, therefore, devote their personal energies 
rather to obtaining personal profit than to securing a stable condi- 
tion of prosperity for the community as a whole. Progress upon 
this basis tends to make the production of Necessaries (of which for 
the purposes of our argument it will be simpler to treat only of 
food), a less and less profitable employment. 

The desire for food is limited by the capacity of the people 
to consume it,!2 but is less than the capacity of the people could 
satisfy. The desire for Surplus Wealth may be said to be un- 
limited, and is greater than the whole capacity of the people could 
satisfy. Therefore, if the desire for food were completely satisfied 
the demand for Surplus Wealth would remain undiminished. And 
inasmuch as effective demand for Surplus Wealth cannot arise until 
the desire for food is sufficiently satisfied, it would in- 
crease if all the persons now insufficiently supplied with 
food were fully satisfied. Persons who possess sufficient wealth to 
render certain the needful supply of food for themselves can spend 
freely their Surplus Wealth to satisfy their surplus wants. The 
larger the number of people able to satisfy their hunger the greater 


12. A large part of this desire doeg not express itself in effective demand, 
and neither price nor supply is affected by unsatisfied desire without the 
capacity to pay. No matter how many persons suffer from want of food, their 
ery for it will never produce any economic effect without the assistance of 
legislative changes in the Social Order, for no one is willing to 
supply it without payment. The supply furnished by producers for profit will 
never satisfy this natural craving, or non-effective demand. There will always 
be less persons able to purchase food when the price of it is high, and less 
persons willing to supply it when the price of it ig low. 
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becomes the effective demand for Surplus Wealth, so that increase 
of employment would result from a better provision of food, were it 
not for other economic effects produced at the same time. 

In the present Social Order, however, increased de- 
mand for Surplus Wealth causes both the labour price 
and the money price of food persistently to rise. The 
labour price of food is the value of the results of the 
labour received in exchange for it, which becomes greater as 
productive powers increase. For instance, a thousand men might 
be employed upon making some articles chiefly by hand. As soon 
as a machine is introduced the number of men required to produce 
the same quantity of the articles might be reduced to ten. The 
labour of ten men would then permanently be producing what 
formerly required the labour of the whole thousand. The ggo 
would then, temporarily at least, be deprived of employment while 
willing to work and hence would be refused food. So that, al- 
though the whole of the community would be receiving exactly the 
same supply of the articles as before, 990 of them would receive no 
food at all. 

The process that goes on, therefore, is that, individually, 
workers, including of course the employers of labour, give a greater 
and greater supply of goods to the rest of the community, while 
the quantity of food supplied tends constantly to become less and 
less. 

Another process is also going on, tending in the same direc- 
tion. The demand of the more wealthy for labour to produce 
surplus wealth tends to raise wages, to withdraw labour from the 
production of food (and other necessaries), and, temporarily, to 
create a new demand for Surplus Wealth; for, the workers them- 
selves being now employed at higher wages have, at least for the 
time, more money to spend upon it. 

The effect of this upon food supplies is to raise prices, to 
diminish the amount produced, and to contract the area of supply, 
because the rise in prices extinguishes the effective demand of 
those on the margin of necessitousness, '* and reduces that of others 
in a less and less degree upwards to the very rich, who are 
individyally unaffected by such changes. 

It is thus proved incidentally, that even those workmen who 
are induced by the offer of higher wages, to abandon a, perhaps, 
productive occupation, to produce new and, perhaps, wasteful 
wants, gain no permanent benefit from the the higher wages 
they receive from this source, other things remaining in 
statu quo ante. But the gravamen of the position is that the many 

18. The effect of any rise in the price of food and other necessaries of life 


falls most heavily on the very poor, owing to their having to make purchases 
in very smal] quantities. 
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“on the margin” are reduced to the final condition of unemploy- 
ment from this cause alone, that they are prohibited from obtaining 
sufficient to eat, and instantly descend to the ranks of the un- 
employables. 

We can now draw together some of the threads of the problem. 

The introduction of machinery causes unemployment whilst 
increasing supplies. 

From the increase of supplies those thrown out of work can 
gain nothing. 

In good times sudden demands for Surplus Wealth tend to 
raise the price of food, reduce the supply of it, and result in un- 
employment due to unfitness. 

In bad times sudden decrease in demand for Surplus Wealth 
throws out of work the employees directly engaged upon its pro- 
duction. 

Our Social Order makes the supply, to the non-wealthy, of focd 
conditional upon employment (excluding of course voluntary charit- 
able aids, the merits of which in the solution of the problem we 
have not space here to discuss). 

Now, it is an economic maxim that the production and con- 
sumption of luxuries results in a loss to the community. This 
natural loss to the community manifests itself in loss of employ- 
ment and loss of the means to obtain food. This, indeed, is the 
explanation of the apparently paradoxical situation in Japan, to 
which we have referred. 

The source of all economic prosperity and progress is the 
power to produce “ productive goods.” But, in that much produc- 
tion and great wealth may accompany much distress and unem- 
ployment, a clearer term is required to define the sociological view. 
Labour employed to make machines for the mining of diamonds, 
for instance, is, by economists, called productive. But, inasmuch 
as the machines, when made, are useful only to produce unproduc- 
tive goods, the final productivity of the labour expended upon 
them is, socially, nil 

To be productive in the sociological or evolutionary sense, 
energy must be directed to securing for the community a greater 
power” so to control the forces of Nature as to increase the extent 
of that control.” To denote this power we employ the expression 
“Giving-power.”144 The only truly productive gain to the com- 
munity is, then, through such an expenditure of personal energy as 
conveys Giving-power, which enters into active being only when 
the giver chooses to bestow it. 

It is this same creative power that conveys to man, to animals, 
to plants, and to the earth itself, their own self-contained power to 


14. Vide “A Sociological View of Taxation,” in “The Westminster 
Review,” September, 1905, for further understanding of this term. 
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control in their turn the inexhaustible resources of Nature, in a 
greater or less degree. It represents the capitalization of indivi- 
dual forces in the individual. The true measure of superiority is 
the power mutually to give to one another, and this, not the 
‘struggle for existence,’ is the dominating factor of evolution and 
all true progress. 

In the present Social Order there are no laws which direct the 
energies of the people, or protect the community from the conse- 
quences of an unlimited dissipation of Giving-power. All the laws 
are framed with the intention of securing the greatest economic 
progress rather than sociological or evolutionary progress. 

It is assumed this will do no evil because, it is also assumed, 
that there is freedom of contract; but there can be no freedom of 
contract until the bare necessaries of life, including unfettered free- 
dom to develop individual powers, can be secured with certainty 
and independently of changing economic conditions. These 
changes are wrought chiefly, if not entirely, by variations in the 
demand for and supply of Surplus Wealth. The manual labour 
classes, and other unmoneyed classes also, are dependent for their 
subsistence upon the economic value of their energy, as determined 
by the total economic demand for it, and they must, therefore, give 
it out, whether for productive or unproductive purposes, as it may 
be demanded. 

It is the influence of the struggle, not only for existence, but 
also for the possession of economic wealth, that determines the 
majority to work for profit without consideration of evolutionary 
progress. And, inasmuch as this desire to obtain prevails with 
the majority (indeed, it is the essence of the struggle), it is an 
economic benefit, to those who possess the power that wealth 
conveys, to foster the continuation of the struggle so that there 
may always remain a large class who are wholly subject to their 
demands. Thus it is that the working classes cease to have any 
regard whatever for the evolutionary result of their labour. 

“ But since the manual labour classes are four or five times as 
numerous as all other classes put together, it is not unlikely that 
more than half the best natural genius that is born into the country 
belongs to them; and of this a great part is fruitless for want of 
opportunity. There is no extravagance more prejudicial to the 
growth of national wealth than that wasteful negligence which 
allows genius which happens to be born of lowly parentage to 
expend itself in lowly work.”15 

This want of opportunity implies, ifso facto, that there is no 
real freedom of contract between employer and employed, notwith- 
standing all the influence of trades unions. There seems to be one 


15. “Principles of Economics,” Professor Alfred Marshall. 
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kind of freedom that is regarded more than any other, and that is 
freedom to be entirely indolent, and take the consequences, which 
often prove more attractive than the heartbreaking struggle to 
satisfy the wants of other people in a sufficient degree to induce 
them to pay in wages, what may or may not be sufficient 


to recuperate the labourer after his available stock of energy is 
exhausted. 


On the other side, the very rich find no inducement to employ 
their own Giving-power, or so much of it as may remain after the 
expenditure of that wasted in gratifying their own non-productive 
desires. But we should not draw any invidious class distinction in 
this respect, for all classes indulge more or less in wasteful wants: 
and there are no means of ascertaining by how much the total ex- 
penditure of the Giving-power of the whole people exceeds the 
total economic surplus available. 

“ Just as the well-being of individuals is apt to suffer from the 
neglect of what are sometimes referred to as real necessaries, so 
may the welfare of a community suffer from the devotion of an 
inadequate proportion of its resources to the provision of food, 
shelter, and necessary clothing.”16 ; 


It is the absence of any restriction of over-expenditure in this 
manner, and the absence of any power either to exact productive 
work, or payment for the privilege of being lazy, which have been, 
and will be, responsible for the existence of the problem of un- 
employment. Ethically, however, there can be no social surplus of 
Giving-power to waste for pleasure, until the capacity of every 
individual is fully developed through a rational supply of Neces- 
saries. It is the unrestricted waste of Giving-power which is the 
cause of “mutations of trade,” “oscillations of prosperity,” and 
“changes of industry,” which throw men out of employment. 

In short, the physical struggle for food has given place to a 
mental struggle for economic wealth, which leads to a want of 
food, which cannot be satisfied by any amount of struggle. 

What we have now to consider is what is being done to stay 
this struggle and remove these causes, and, moreover, whether 
more social harm than good will not result from the present action 
of the State. 

We all have had before us the provisions of the * Unemployed 
Workmen Act.” We may admit at the outset, that as a temporary 
provision to alleviate distress arising from an accumulation of 
economic disasters, such an Act was necessary. Unfortunately, 
however, the Act will be looked upon, not as a temporary 
measure of this character, but as a permanent precedent. The Act 


16. “Economic Principles,” Professor A. W. Flux. 
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may be shortly described as a composite measure to organise 
charitable relief of the poor, and to collect, compulsorily, rate aid. 

In the first place, to relieve, by means of voluntary charitable 
contributions, distress which has been caused by the inequitable 
distribution of wealth resulting wholly from the established Social 
Order, is highly objectionable as a permanent institution, and can 
but result in the demoralisation of those who are thus relieved. 
Indeed, we already read that such demoralisation has resulted.17 

In the second place the incidence of rate aid is inequitable. It 
will fall largely upon the middle classes, who can ill afford to pay, 
and still more heavily upon the poor, who pay no rates direct, for it 
will form an excuse for unscrupulous landlords of weekly property 
to extort a greater profit out of their holdings.18 

When we scan the Act, we see that the object to which the 
contributions thus collected are to be devoted is the provision of 
work, so that the recipients shall not receive their food for nothing. 

The fact, that these people are unemployed, is a sufficient 
proof that their work is not wanted, and the provision of this 
work and food produces no economic gain to the community. That 
the Act does not prevent the recurrence of unemployment is 
obvious. That, as an ameliorative measure, it cannot be per- 
manent is, likewise, fairly clear. But it does appear to establish 
an important and far-reaching principle ; that persons temporarily 
thrown out of employment ought to be provided with means to 
obtain food, other than by workhouse labour and out-relief. 

It is now officially acknowledged, on all sides, that a serious 
injustice is done. The character of this injustice is seen, stripped 
of its economic complexities, in the effects produced by the intro- 
duction of labour-saving machinery. 

This should create a social surplus of service to the com- 
munity, especially to the suffering. 

17. In the town of Leicester, two corporate efforts to provide work have 
utterly failed from this very cause. Twelve selected men were given work in 
pipe laying. One was dismissed for insolence, and ten others refused to work 
twelve miles from Leicester. Twenty men on another permanent job did like- 
wise, and it is declared that the men have become demoralised by charitable 
doles. This threatens to paralyse further efforts. (Cf. also Sir Hugh Bell’s 
evidence before the Royal Commission on Coast Erosion, Feb. 4th, 1908). 

We also read, in the Tonybee Hall Annual Report for 1906-1907, that any 
attempt to relieve the chronic distress which arises from unemployment by 
simple relief work . . . must leave the problem rather worse than before. 
Nothing is, in fact, more noticeable, in the after history of the men relieved 
under the Act, than the length of time they remain out of employment after 
discharge from their relief work. 

18. The tenants of one large estate in south-west London, comprising some- 
thing like 2,000 houses, received a letter informing them that, in consequence 
of the genera] rise in rates, the rental] of the half houses occtipied by them 
would be increased from 12s. 6d. to 18s. per week. In the event of their not 
agreeing to pay such increased rent they must take this communication as 
notice to quit and deliver up possession. It is estimated that the landlord, 


after deducting all charges for increased assessment, reaped an additional 
profit of at least £1,000 per annum, <= 
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But it does not doso. For, the immediately available surplus, 
thus created, is at once dispensed with. Employees are dismissed, 
and labour supply and demand being approximately in equilibrium 
in all other trades, there is no immediate demand for the labour 
released, except, possibly, at a reduced wage. 

So that the welfare of the dismissed employees and the good 
of the community are sacrificed to the profit-making capacity of 
the new machinery. Even although the surplus energy, gained by 
the use of the machinery, should exceed the amount dispensed 
with, the overplus is at once seized by those best able to purchase 
it, and by them dissipated, chiefly in wasteful wants, whose con- 
sumption gives no social return.!9 

The production of all wants, which do not convey 
Giving-power, directs into the channel of waste the true evolu- 
tionary volue of the labour, the material, and the capital employed 
in their production. Yet, the Social Order creates economic con- 
ditions which permit of these things being purchased on more 
favourable terms than they oblige the labourers to pay for life-and- 
labour-creating needs. 

The consumers of wasteful wants can obtain them by merely 
transferring wealth, towards whose production they may have con- 
tributed no Giving-power, and which is already possessed by the 
community. The labourers, on the contrary, are compelled to 
expend their Giving-power, because the community cannot possess 
it until they give it out, and the labourers cannot obtain food or 
other needs until they do. 

It would, indeed, be an ideal State where the output of energy 
upon these wasteful wants was limited to the true social surplus 
available ; that is, the surplus of energy that remained after the 
creative needs of the community were satisfied. 

It is the true economic balance between needs and surplus 
wants that must be struck, if we desire this problem of unemploy- 
ment to be solved. 

A permanent outlet must be found for the willing energies of 
the labourers whose work has, temporarily, no economic value. 
On the other hand, a means must be found to exact from the 
indolent at least that proportion of Giving-power, or its equivalent 
which is conveyed to them by the community, and which they 
heedlessly waste. 

The problem of unemployment now appears to have resolved 
itself into the problem how to establish such conditions as will 


19. “Perhaps £100,000,000 annually are spent, even by the working classes. 
and £400,000,000 by the rest of the population of England and Wales, in ways 
that do little or nothing towards making life nobler or happier.” Professor 
Alfred Marshall, “ Principles of Economics,” p, 731. 
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result in the eguztable distribution of the burden of such work as 
is essential to support the whole community, in place of the 
problem how to provide further work, for which no economic 
demand can be found at the time, merely for the purpose of 
justifying the provision of food for those who are unjustly de- 
barred from the opportunity of obtaining it. 

If the Government, as the regulating organ of the State, could 
insist that at least a sufficient proportion of the labour of the whole 
working population should be devoted to the provision of the bare 
necessaries of the people, and might employ such labour and pur- 
chase such land within the British Empire as is requisite to 
secure a rightful provision for all, a true economic effect would be 
produced. A permanent demand would be created for labour 
which is now often unemployed, and this new demand would 
establish an auto-economic check upon the wasteful employment of 
the energies of the people ; a check which would prevent excessive 
expenditure upon the mere gratification of selfish desires. 

At the same time, a new stimulus would be given to the 
employment of capital, in industries of all kinds, for it is more 
profitable to employ well fed efficiency than labour, either half 
starved, or grudgingly given under the threat of either starvation 
or loss of identity in the workhouse. 


WALTER HOWGRAVE. 











POLITICAL ANAESTHETICS AND 
POLITICAL SURGERY. 


THE present age is one of political palliatives. Workmen are 
unable, for example, to find work for themselves—the Govern- 
ment or Municipality is called upon to make work for them. 
Parents are too poor to feed their children—the Government or 
Municipality is pressed to do so. Wages are so low that num- 
bers of persons can make no provision for their old age—again 
the demand goes up for a State subsidy to supplement those 
wages, for an old age pension. 

The question presents itself whether some, at least, of these 
methods of relief have not ultimate results more mischievous 
than the evils for which they are supposed to be a remedy. And 
it would be well for us as a nation that we should pause ere 
employing them, and enquire exactly what it is we are about. 
Do we aim only at hiding, or relieving for the moment, the dis- 
tressing symptoms of an economic disease, or do we seek a com- 
plete cure? 

It is a sound principle that it should be a condition of every 
man’s existence that he should produce and consume in such 
quantities that what he consumes is never more than what he 
produces; or that he should perform such services to the com- 
munity that what he consumes of other people’s production is 
no more than a fit reward for those services—as in the case of 
those employed in the work of distributing produce, the work of 
teaching, of government, of providing recreation, and so on. Now 
conceive of a community, tainted with the ordinary vices and 
possessing the ordinary virtues of the generality of mankind, and 
tormented by social problems similar to those which confront 
British reformers, which has violated the principle I have enun- 
ciated, by adopting the palliative method in dealing with its 
problems of poverty. Mark the results:— 

Let us suppose that the community consists of a hundred 
persons, fifty of whom do not provide for themselves. It is of 
little consequence whether they cannot do so, or merely will not. 
The others, being of a benevolent turn of mind, conceive it to be 
their duty to feed and clothe these fifty. There are then on 
the island fifty workers and fifty idlers. The idlers require per- 
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sons to feed and look after them, and the fifty workers must 
detach from their ranks a few—say five—for that task. This 
leaves only forty-five persons to do the whole work of produc- 
ing food and clothing, and other necessaries for the whole 
hundred. In their idleness the incapable fifty become still more 
incapable, and demand still more attention from their fellows, 
casting still more toil upon them. Now this heavy tax upon the 
strength of the workers not only shakes their health, but its 
eventual effect will be one of these things: it will prevent them 
marrying, since they may feel with the burdens already upon them 
that they cannot undertake the additional ones implied by family 
life; or, if they marry, they will be unable to afford proper sus- 
tenance and education for their children, who on that account will 
eventually join the ranks of the inefficient. In the meantime, the 
idlers, demoralised by being attended to, have no hesitation in 
marrying and bringing into the world hordes of children, who 
inherit the tendencies to idleness and inefficiency which 
characterised their parents. 

The misdirected benevolence which began with attention to 
the wants of those who could not, or would not, attend to them- 
selves, ends, in a few generations, in the production of a nation of 
incompetents, the number of those who remain efficient being 
multiplied at a slow rate, many of their descendants being reduced 
to a state of inefficiency, and the inefficients being encouraged to 
multiply indefinitely. 

Had the workers in the first instance declined to assist those 
who were not supporting themselves—or arranged the system 
according to which they granted support, in such a manner that 
such support would only be given to those who had no oppor- 
tunity of becoming parents—the idle and incompetent would 
have been forced to make themselves competent, or would have 
died off without leaving any children. And the workers no longer 
overtaxed in strength would have been able to marry, to feed and 
clothe and educate their children, to produce a race at once 
prosperous, healthy, and efficient. 

However hard it may seem in particular cases, the individual 
must be sacrificed for the benefit of the race; and on that ac- 
count, all that is required (economically speaking) of the man 
who cannot support himself is to die early in life, and to die before 
he has any descendants. The evil consequences of this failing to 
occur may not for generations show themselves very clearly in a 
modern community with its great resources, and with a large sec- 
tion of its people in a condition of sound health; but nevertheless 
the mischief is at work in secret, and in due time its effects will 
be plain. 
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Now that it has been shown that the result of the _best- 
meant charity may be to produce race degeneracy, it is appro- 
priate to enquire how charity may operate in specific cases; in 
those, for example, of the provision of food for starving children, 
and the provision of relief work for the unemployed. 

In the case of the needy children, the facts are very simple. 
The parents of these children are unable or unwilling to supply 
them with food, and they are starving. Without a moment’s 
thought, the sentimentalist cries: “Feed them!” But the calmer 
man hesitates, and many weighty reasons support that hesitation. 
They are these: (1) Generally speaking, and apart from exceptional 
cases, the parents of a starving child are persons of little value 
in the progress of the world; estimable they may be from cer- 
tain standpoints, but economically they are inefficient, and their 
existence is unnecessary and mischievous. By the child being 
assisted to live, this bad stock is hindered from dying out. (2) 
If the child be fed there is lifted from the parents’ shoulders a 
burden which properly belongs there ; the parents learn to expect 
relief from that burden constantly; they look for like relief from 
all other burdens they have assumed, and which they cannot 
bear; they embark upon enterprises which they have no hope of 
carrying out successfully in the expectation that when their own 
incapacity brings them into difficulties, the State or Municipality 
will interfere to extricate them. In short, the parents are de- 
moralised. (3) An unfortunate object lesson is set before the 
eyes of others than the parents, teaching them also to assume 
responsibilities too heavy for them. Encouraged, for example, is 
the marriage and multiplication of the inefficients and the 
wastrels ; since parentage in their eyes is no longer accompanied 
by expense as an outside agency has begun to care for the 
children. At the same time, as I have shown already in the 
earlier part of this article, the marriage of the thrifty and con- 
scientious is restricted because they are burdened with having to 
support the wastrels and their wretched offspring. This indis- 
criminate feeding of children, therefore, is a potent instrument for 
bringing about the degeneracy of the race. 

No doubt it might be urged that among the children whom 
the uninterrupted operation of natural selection would remove 
from the world, there would be geniuses of a high order. But 
the rearing of one genius from a degenerate stock cannot be per- 
permitted to weigh against the disadvantage of the far more 
probable rearing of a thousand wastrels. 

Next, as to relief work for the unemployed :— 

‘The work which a Government provides expressly as a means 
of relief for the distress occasioned by unemployment will usually 
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be unremunerative work—work, that is, which will result in pro- 
ducing something worth less than the cost of the labour and 
materials used in producing it. For nothing is more certain than 
that, given a chance to make a profit, the private business man is 
not slow to seize it; if he observes an opportunity of organising 
men to labour for him in such a way as to make money, he will 
do it. All labour, in fact, that can be employed profitably, will be 
employed by the private trader. The men remaining on the labour 
market, therefore, after the ordinary employer has taken those 
whom he wants, are necessarily those who cannot do work that will 
pay. By this, I do not mean that they are all inefficient workmen ; 
but only that, owing to market conditions and a variety of other 
circumstances, they cannot command a due reward for what they 
are able to put forth, These would be the very men for whom 
relief work would have to be provided; and (since there is no 
magic in the Government official which enables him’ to succeed in 
profitably organising labour where the private person has failed) it 
follows at once that the product of that work would not be sale- 
able for a sum equal to the amount spent in producing it. 


Experience in connection with the work provided for the 
casuals of a poor house, or the work already tentatively supplied 
by municipalities to the unemployed, confirms this conclusion ar- 
rived at in theory, that relief work is non-remunerative, and little 
better than a species of indiscriminate charity. 


In the first place, then, objection may be taken to the pro- 
vision of such work on the ground of the expense. A second 
ebjection is that the worker would be demoralised. Work being 
found for him instead of by him, he would quickly lose his enter- 
prise in seeking work; he would cease to equip himself for it by 
study and practice ; and, the necessity for efficiency being removed, 
he would become thoroughly degenerate and inefficient. These 
objections, however, are insignificant compared with this one (akin 
to that which can be urged against most charitable schemes which 
do not guard against the likelihood of parentage in the objects of 
them) that the provision of unremunerative relief work would tend 
to maintain and multiply the incapable at the expense of the cap- 
able, and to promote race degeneracy. 


Moreover, it is most true and most unfortunate that when, for 
the moment, all the children are being fed, and all the unemployed 
are busy at their relief work, the nation has come no nearer to a 
permanent solution of either of the two problems. It has only 
magnified them for the future; it has only granted a kind of out- 
door relief, the continued administration of which cannot fail to 
involve it in disaster. 
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It is not contended that no good results follow methods of 
palliation ; it zs contended that the good results are far outweighed 
by the mischievous ones. 

The nation may be likened to a patient suffering from a 
disease. The patient may do nothing; or he may adopt the 
remedy of a physician bringing to him a medicine in the nature of 
an anaesthetic which will soothe the painful symptoms for an hour, 
but make the disease worse, and gradually weaken the whole body. 
Of these two alternatives, the first—doing nothing—is undoubtedly 
the best. But there is a third: the patient may allow a surgeon to 
remove the causes of the disease. This third course is the one 
which must commend itself to all in connection with the human 
body—why not also in connection with the body politic? 

On sure ground stands the social reformer who aims at solving 
social problems by altering the conditions which give rise to chem. 
The instrument for the alteration of those conditions is a change 
in the land laws. 

Mcre than once in these pages I have discussed the advan- 
tages of land nationalisation. (See Westminster Review for 
February, 1908). And I have shown that it would bring about 
these many good things: The prosperity of the agricultural and 
all other industries; the reduction and possible abolition of all 
ordinary taxation, the disappearance of want of employment, of 
lowness of wage, of sweating, of housing difficulties, of slumdom, 
of poverty; in short, that it would be a remedy for practically all 
the problems of social reform with which we are faced to-day. 
There is no need to repeat the arguments which prove the truth of 
those statements. All that is insisted on here is the desirability 
of the ardent social reformer learning as quickly as possible that 
no palliatives effect a cure of social disease, but often magnify the 
mischief. He must look more deeply into the causes of things; he 
must locate the seat of the trouble ; then will he discover the true 
remedy, and he will find that it lies in the course long advocated 
by the followers of Henry George. 


HAROLD O. S. WRIGHT, LL.B. 
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1908. 


THE REAL CONDITIONS OF 
INDUSTRIAL GERMANY. 


THERE is no more striking object-lesson in industrial or fiscal 
economics than that afforded by impartial consideration of 
Germany’s progress since she adopted her present protective policy 
in 1879. The least observant will readily admit that Germany’s 
progress has been substantial ; but few acknowledge the difficulties 
she has had to overcome—the incessant war she has had to wage 
with adverse natural and economic circumstances—in the attain- 
ment of her present status as a nation. In whatever respect we 
Britishers may yet find, or imagine, ourselves ahead of the Ger- 
mans, in industrialism, in commercialism, or in imperialism, we 
would do well to remember that, in the modern international race 
we had, in almost everything, a long start of our contemporaries. 
Less than thirty years ago this country was leagues ahead of 
Germany in manufactures, in trade, and in nearly all things that 
make for national prestige; but to-day Germany is our most 
serious competitor, not far behind us in anything, while in some 
respects she has already beaten us. She has built up her indus- 
tries under great difficulties, and taken a commanding position in 
the world’s markets against huge odds. 

In her rapid industrial development Germany has enjoyed no 
special favours in climate, in natural resources, or in geographical 
situation. Indeed, starting on her career heavily handicapped, her 
national attainments are monuments to the efficiency of her crafts- 
manship, the diligence of her enterprise, and to the wisdom and 
patriotism of her statesmanship. A generation ago she had only 
two ports of any account, her rivers were shallow, and her harbours 
mean. Her soil, with the exception of a few valleys in the west 
and south covering not more than a tenth of her area, was very 
poor. A third of the country was covered with forests and 
morasses. Her minerals were mostly of low grade, and incon- 
veniently deposited. For example, while in Britain we have coal 
and iron ore,practically in the same beds, and within the easiest 
possible distance of good, natural harbours, in Germany most of 
the iron ore is deposited far from the coal, and both ore and coal 
are at great distances from the shipping ports. And not only had 
Germany to assemble her raw materials from widely separated 
districts ; construct a great railway system; widen, deepen, and 
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canalise her rivers; carry her products, if for export, several hun- 
dreds of miles to a port ; and dredge her harbours to accommodate 
her ships; but she had to fight her way into the mar- 
kets of the world—intce markets which had long been 
occupied and crowded by British and _ other traders. 
Such were a few of the disadvantages under which 
our rivals laboured; such were the materials out of which the 
Germany of to-day was to be fashioned. Moreover, Germany has 
had to bear a heavy burden of military service and taxation. In 
the light of these circumstances her progress is far more remark- 
able than bald statistics would indicate. 


Modern Germany has exploited her natural resources, developed 
her industries, and provided employment for a rapidly growing 
population, at a rate and in a manner surpassed only by the vast 
United States of America. While we Britishers have lost so much 
ground in agriculture, and gained so little in manufactures, that 
our people are obliged to emigrate at the rate of nearly a quarter 
of a million a year, Germany has been gaining all round, alike in 
agriculture and manufactures, and has within a generation suc- 
ceeded in reducing the annual exodus of her people from 200,000 
to less than 30,000, despite the great increase of her population. 
In the five years 1901-5, in proportion to population, for every 
German who left his country for places oversea, no fewer than 
nine of our native-born people emigrated from the United King- 
dom. In the year 1881 the number of Germans who emigrated 
reached 220,092; in 1901, with a population larger by some 
15,000,000 souls, the exodus reached only 22,073. There is no 
better test of real national welfare than that offorded by emigration 
statistics—they prove the degree of a people’s discontentment. 
The following figures are worth notice :-— 


Germany. United Kingdom. 


BEBE nececnesscapeconesasccsressecnscses 220,092 243,002 
1879—1894 (annual average) ...... 121,706 ... 239,187 
1895—1905 - as el anal 28,327... 192,633 
IQOI—1905 - > .aeeeen 29,308 ... 234,200 


Although Germany has become the second iron country, while 
we have been relegated from the first to the third position in that 
respect, and although she has become the second country in tex- 
tiles, the second in shipping, the third in shipbuilding, and the. first 
in chemicals and kindred industries, she has not neglected her agri- 
culture in the manner we have neglected our staple industry. While 
in her mining, manufacturing, and transit trades she employs be- 
tween 11,000,000 and 12,000,000 wage-earners, she has more than 
8,000,00c workers engaged in agricultural pursuits. Despite her 
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rapidly growing manufacturing trades and industrial wages, her 
agricultural workers and their dependents number more than 
18,000,000. 
Number of persons employed in agriculture :-— 
In Germany (census 1900) ............ 8,156,045 
In United Kingdom (census 1901)... 2,109,812 


There are 5,500,000 separate agricultural holdings in Germany. 
Arable land and vineyards occupy 65,000,000 acres, pastures and 
meadows cover 21,000,000 acres, and there are 33,000,000 acres of 
forest. There are about 20,000,000 head of cattle, 8,000,000 sheep, 
3,000,000 goats, and 18,,000,000 pigs. 

In the United Kingdom, between the census of 1891 and that 
of 1901, the number of our farmers and farm labourers and ser- 
vants decreased at the rate of 22,000 a year, and the number of 
our textile operatives—those actually employed in manufacture, 
excluding drapers, mercers, etc.—decreased by very nearly 10,000 a 
year. In Germany there were substantial increases in both agri- 
cultural and textile occupations. In 1904 Germany employed 
1,026,000 persons in her textile factories—an increasing number. 
In 1901 we employed 1,462,000—a decreasing number, as the fol- 
lowing figures (including drapers and mercers) show. 

Persons employed in the textile industries of the United 
Kingdom :— 

1891. 1,519,861, equal to 402 per 10,000 of the population. 
1901. 1,462,001, equal to 353 per 10,000 of the population. 

After agriculture and textiles we come to iron—the chief of 
the world’s manufacturing industries. Within 25 years the world’s 
per capita consumption of iron—the er capita demand for iron 
and steel goods—has increased by just about 250 per cent. Ger- 
many has kept pace with that rapidly increasing demand, while 
this country, more favourably situated for the production and 
exportation of iron than her rivals, has not increased her per capita 
output of iron by a fraction. 

Production of pig-iron in millions of tons :— 


Germany. United Kingdom. 
1875-9 (averages) ...... 2.6 ... 64 
1880-4 _  ° somien Se 6 Oe 
1885-9 a | alien as ue OS 
1890-4 | SS iw £2 
1895-9 en oe ws. Be 
GE ‘veunesonnsnamsiiieaben BS as OF 
SEs .cresansnevnisnvenetnss 85 ... 89 
BNE .nitarsenbnrovetsncenetane 7B. «0 JH 
SED. sciconnercpmacneisiners 8.5 ... 8.6 
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TID cccecsrenenseccnsenseses 10.0 ... 88 
Se a3... OS 
BIDE, ececcsresesensscccsecees 109 ... 9.5 
FIED. cnccccconscvconedontenns 12.4 ... 10.1 
1907 (estimate) ........... 13.0 ... 10.5 


Whether we measure national progress by the conditions of 
agriculture, by the productiveness of manufacturing industries, by 
the expansion of foreign commerce, by the employment of labour, 
or by the growth and distribution of wealth, we shall find that 
Germany is either rapidly overtaking us, or has already out- 
distanced us, although in most cases we had a big start of Germany 
in the modern race. Our national supremacy was attained when 
we had no formidable rivals; Germany is making her marvellous 
progress against the keenest of competitors on every side. The 
following statement, taken from the Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, 
about two years ago, is worth quoting :—“ The total foreign trade 
of the German Empire has increased considerably more than that 
of England, and now occupies the position immediately next to 
that held by that country. . . . At no previous time had industrial 
life in Germany received such an impetus as during the interval 
of time between 1894 and 1904. Imports rose from 4,205 millions 
of marks to 6,721 millions of marks; exports from 3,260 to 5,565 
millions of marks—total foreign trade from 7,465 to 12,286 millions 
of marks.” But it is in the provision of employment for her people 
where Germany excels. Although her population increases more 
than twice as fast as ours, and although so very few of her people 
emigrate, yet unemployment is not nearly so prevalent in Germany 
as in Great Britain. 

Percentage of trade unionists unemployed :— 


Germany. United Kingdom. 
about 1,300,000 members). about 600,000 members. 
Se DD nqnsagiacanGlsietess 5.4 
TID cdecvesecses BD ‘ccvscsceraststnesnecese 41 
ST xkssensesece DUD | sdisiethasbasddnonbhaneel, 42 


In some industries in Germany there has been a dearth of 
labour recently, and wages have been increasing rapidly, while in 
this country unemployment has been so chronic that our workers 
have been emigrating by the shipload almost daily—emigrating at 
the rate of about 4,000 a week the year round. 


Germany’s rapid industrial progress is frequently attributed to 
cheap labour. However true that contention may be in the case of 
a few minor industries, it does not hold good in reference to the 
iron, steel, and kindred trades—industries in which Germany has 
made the greatest headway. In 1895 representatives of the British 
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Iron Trade, upon their return from a visit to the leading iron and 
steel works in Germany, expressed their surprise at finding how 
very nearly the wages paid in that country were to those prevailing 
here. In not a few cases the wages for the same classes of work 
in both countries “were on all fours,” said Mr. Jeans. That was 
more than 12 years ago, since which the increase of wages has 
been much more substantial in Germany than in Britain, 
particularly for unskilled labour. 

Between 1887 and 1900 the wages of German workpeople 
covered by the Imperial Insurance Scheme increased, on the 
average, by more than 26 per cent. The wages of shipbuilders 
(skilled men) increased by 22 per cent.; of engineers’ fitters, 
machinists, etc., by 35 per cent.; of general labourers in iron, steel, 
and engineering works, by 50 per cent.; and of miners by 50 per 
cent. The largest private employers of labour in Germany are 
Messrs. Krupps. This firm employs 50,000 workpeople, and the 
average daily wages paid, per worker, were 52 per cent. higher in 
1904 than in 1880, and 61 per cent. higher in 1904 than in 1871. 
In the last three years there have been further increases. The 
average wages paid in German iron and steel works to-day are not 
below those paid in this country, while employment is much less 
intermittent. In the last 20 years the all round increase of wages 
has been greater, and in the last five or six years much greater, 
in Germany than in Britain. 

Much has been said recently about the increased cost of living 
in Germany. From authoritative returns we find that, despite the 
big increase in wages due to abnormal industrial development, 100 
marks would purchase as much food in Germany in 1900, under 
Protection, as 115 marks would purchase in 1877, before the pro- 
tective policy was adopted. Since 1900 there has been some in- 
crease in the cost of living, largely resultant of industrial pres- 
sure, but it is questionable whether the increase has been any larger 
in Germany than in this country, while there is no question on the 
point of German wages having gone up much more rapidly, and 
far more substantially, than British wages have done. 

A Free Trade publication, the Financial Reform Almanack, 
1905, tells us that both in Britain and in Germany it took 100 
shillings, or marks, to purchase as much food in 1901 as 95 shillings, 
or marks, would purchase in 1894, but that the increase of wages 
was “largest in Germany.” The following figures relating to 
industrial wages are from the Blue Book, C d 1761 :— 

Germany. United Kingdom. 


SD: sscctcoweis BOD. ecssstonenes 100 
SES wicicnncsses SE ksnccsssnses 105.5 
1896-1900 ......... BIE sotavsiciree 110.3 
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On cost of living we get these comparisons (taking the normal 


standard to be 100 in IgOI):— 
Germany. United Kingdom. 


SEIOD... ..r0ceserceners a. indesentiones 102.2 
nner | i eneene 98.4 
1896-1900 .......... OD... . sendnatenicns 94 
I. « ererccssitnrnvesie SOD césnsnnceces 100 
BID encvecsvassicieces BOE cccseceseses 98 
BED. .citenicesceseanees Se . emtijeens 100 


If we take savings bank deposits as a measure of prosperity 
we get these figures :— 
Germany. United Kingdom. 


& FS 
een 477,000,000 ... 192,000,000 
ee 515,000,000 ... 197,000,000 
Increase .........._ 38,000,000 ... 5,000,000 
Prussia only. United Kingdom. 
BE. - ntntsiecrage 388,000,000 ... 200,000,000 
a . --pineaipineds 415,000,000 ... 204,000,000 
Increase .........._ 27,000,000 ... 4,000,000 


Mr. E. D. Howard, of the Pennsylvania University, recently 
declared, after a visit to Europe, that—“ There was a surprise in 
store for every visitor to Germany who expected to see want and 
misery on every hand. . . . He will fail to find the ragged, filthy, 
depravity which marks England.” Six English workmen who 
recently visited Germany report—(see “ Life and Labour in Ger- 
many ”).—“ Germany’s development as an industrial State, and the 
increase of the wages of her working people, as well as the con- 
tinuous improvement of the conditions of life of her working 
classes, has been going on, and is still going on, under conditions of 
industrial protection. . . . Wages have risen, and the tendency of 
the day is that they will rise still higher. ... . We emphatically 
repudiate the arguments of those who tell us that the German 
workman leads a miserable life of privation.... The German 
workman is neither starved nor ill-fed, nor is he lean to look upon 
or badly housed. . . . He is in a decidedly better position than the 
workmen in our country.” That was as recently as 1906. In 1905 
a deputation from Birmingham, consisting of Messrs. W. J. Davis 
(a well known trade union leader), R. H. Best, and C. Perkes, 
reported, upon their return from Germany, as follows:—“ We saw 
no case of underfed, poorly clad, or untidy children. . . . We con- 
sidered some articles of food dearer than in England, but the work- 
ing people were unmistakably better nourished . . .and enjoying a 
higher social life.” 
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If modern Germany has been able to make this substantial 
progress in the productiveness of industry, in the provision of 
employment, and in social improvement, in face of great natural 
difficulties, in competition with powerful rivals enjoying better 
resources, and after having such a bad start in the international 
race, how comes it that Great Britain, possessing a fertile soil, a 
wealth of minerals, an advantageous geographical situation, an 
abundance of capital, and a plethora of the best of labour, is now 
lagging behind in the race—her agriculture losing ground, and her 
manufacturing industries barely marking time? If we take the 
three principal productive industries—agriculture, textiles, and 
metals—and bulk them together, we get this result. 

Persons employed in the agricultural, textile, and metal (iron, 
steel, engineering, etc.), industries of the United Kingdom :— 
Census 1881. 4,982,918, equal to 1,428 per 10,000 of the population. 
Census 1901. 5,199,865, equal to 1,255 per 10,000 of the population. 

A loss of 173 per 10,000 of the population. 

While we go backward in agriculture, and fail to make sub- 
stantial progress in manufactures, our rivals go ahead by leaps and 
bounds, in both branches of industry. While we starve, paupenise, 
and exile our willing workers by the hundred thousand, send our 
capital abroad for investment by the hundred million, and have 
our markets deluged with the products of foreign industry, our 
rivals protect their markets, encourage enterprise, foster home 
industries, and provide productive and profitable employment for 
their workers. 

T. Goon. 








APRIL. 


THE USEFUL SPHERE FOR RADIO- 
TELEGRAPHY. 


AMONGST recent scientific wonders there are few more striking 
than Wireless Telegraphy, or what is now more properly known as 
Radio Telegraphy; and there is probably no physical science, 
the progress of which has been so closely followed, as that of the 
application of Hertzian, etheric, waves to the uses of telegraphy. 

This progress has been remarkably persistent; and, if only 
for that reason, it would be useless to discuss the subject from a 
practical standpoint, except in regard to the position in which we 
find the art at the present moment. Let us briefly summarise its 
gradual evolution. 

So far back as in 1853, the late Lord Kelvin (then Professor 
William Thomson) published the results of his investigations 
respecting the discharge of a Leyden jar, predicting mathematically 
that, under certain conditions, these discharges would be found to 
consist of electric oscillations, or surges. In 1867, Clerk Maxwell 
showed mathematically the relation existing between electric waves 
and light waves. In 1886, Heinrich Hertz, a distinguished German 
physicist, carried out a series of experiments with apparatus of his 
own device, which served to prove the existence of electric waves. 
From these experiments it was clear that, under certain conditions, 
electric waves were radiated through the ether—that they were, 
in fact, of the same nature as light, and only differed therefrom in 
the length of the waves, due to a difference in the frequency of 
their oscillations. The memory of Hertz is fittingly retained in 
our mind by these etheric waves being named after him. Then 
Righi, a noted Swedish professor (who was Mr. Marconi’s 
tutor) produced a radiator that was a development of the Uertz 
oscillator, whilst Branly (a leading French scientist) introduced the 
coherer suitable for the reception of electric (Hertzian) waves. In 
1894, Dr. (now Sir Oliver) Lodge showed at the Royal Institution, 
a complete set of Hertzian wave apparatus, and transmitted electr'- 
cal signals from one room to another without intervening wires, 
using a somewhat improved Hertz radiator and a coherer wl.:ch 
was an advance on Branly’s. The first person to turn to acc.unt 
the ideas suggested and the various apparatus here referred to for 
the definite purposes of commercial telegraphy was Mr. Marconi,1 


1. Previously, Sir William Preece and Mr. (now Sir John) Gavey had, on 
behalf of H.M. Post Office, established telegraphic communication without 
imtervening wires across rivers and smull stretches of water bv induced cur- 
rents of one form or another. 
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his original patent being 12,039 of 1896. Mr. Marconi’s radiator 
was much the same as Righi’s, and his coherer an improvement on 
Branly’s. The main difference between Marconi’s apparatus and 
that of Lodge, was the connection with earth and the employment 
of an aerial wire supported on a high mast to collect the waves. 


Owing to the difficulties experienced in maintaining—or even 
establishing—satisfactory telegraphic communication with rock 
lighthouses and lightships by cable, the uses ot wireless telegraphy 
for such purposes soon asserted themselves; and, in 1902, the 
present writer suggested its application for putting our coast naval 
and military stations into communication with their base.® 


On July 27th, 1897, the Wireless Telegraph and Signal Com- 
pany was registered with a capital of £100,000 in handy 41 shares, 
the object being “to acquire from Signor Guglielmo Marconi certain 
letters patent” . . . This concern—the orginal Marconi Com- 
pany—recognising the future of wireless telegraphy for all maritime 
communications, soon commenced establishing signalling stations 
at favourable spots on the south coast of England and elsewhere, 
as well as on ships, the number of installations steadily increasing. 


The art was then turned to special account for weather reports 
from ships at sea, the Daily Telegraph being supplied with fore- 
casts for some time in this way.4 The advantage of wireless 
telegraphy over flag signalling for all maritime purposes will be 
obvious when we remember how frequently unfavourable are our 
weather conditions for every form of visual intercommunication, let 
alone the fact that funnels and masts are always liable to be a 
source of obstruction. Then, again, by radio-telegraphy, operations 
may be conducted—say, in rough weather—below deck, a course 
especially favourable to the needs of warfare. 


It is now a little over nine years since the first payment was 
made for a message sent by wireless telegraphy, the new system 
being enlisted in the ranks of commerce on July roth, 1898, when 
the late Lord Kelvin insisted on paying a shilling for its trans- 
mission by Marconi’s method trom Alum Bay to Bournemouth—the 
first wireless telegraph stations. Since then—and contrary to 
certain opinions and predictions—Mr. Marcon has steadily 
increased his range, thereby exhibiting the wonderful pertinacity 
and business capacity for which he is now tamous. 


2. “Journal of the Royal United Service Institution,” Vol. xl 

3. On the other hand, a similar venture of the past—the original Atlantic 
Telegraph Company—evidently recognised that in speculative enterprises the 
individua] shares should be of a distinctly high value, for in that instance 
they were set down at £1,000. 

_ 4 The writer drew special attention to the meteorological applications of 

wireless telegraphy, in the course of an address to the London Chamber of 
Commerce, in 1900. 
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Other wireless telegraph concerns soon sprang up: where- 
upon, it became clear that some sort of national control was 
essential if only to avoid confusion. National control took effec: 
in our country by the passing of the Wireless Telegraph Act of 
1904, by which it was only legal to establish a wireless telegraph 
installation within the domain of the United Kingdom under licence 
from H.M. Post Office—subject to certain technical regulations ts 
ensure proper order and avoid the chances of interference between 
rival stations. 


Since then the art has, by degrees, been greatly developed ; 
and, so far as commercial work goes, especially by the Marconi 
Company. Their sphere of operations was, at first, mainly con- 
fined to British ships and along our coasts. During the last 
official year the total number of outward radio-telegrams dealt with 
by the Post Office was 1,140, as compareed with 558 for the 
previous year, and of inward radio-telegrams, 15,853 as against 
11094.5 


One effect of the Marconi Company’s activity was to incite 
our foreign neighbours to turn wireless telegraphy to practical 
account in matters maritime—for purposes of navigation, etc. 
Hence, German vessels soon desired to communicate with Marconi 
stations on our shores. This desire was not, however, to be 
satisfied, for the Marconi authorities set their face against inter- 
communication with any radio-telegraphic system other than their 
own. Whereupon, in 1903, the German Emperor proposed an 
International Conference with the object of drawing up a Conven- 
tion to meet the requirements of universal inter-communication 
between ship and shore—independent of all rivalry between 
systems. At the first Conference, nothing very definite was 
achieved, owing to the delegates requiring to report to, and confer 
with, their respective Governments, before committing themselves 
to any agreement. In the autumn of 1906, however, a second 


5. The wide difference between the number of received and sent messages 
is due to the fact that a ship passes out of range when it has journeyed a 
certain number of miles—usually equivalent to about two days’ run. But for 
this difficulty, the vessel carrying Mr. Robert Caldwell (of Druce case fame) 
might have been advised of the value of that passenger to the State—thereby 
creating a parallel] with the first use of the wire telegraph in 1837. In the 
latter instance a man was arrested at the Slough Great Western Railway 
Station on the strength of a telegram sent from Paddington, advising the 
authorities that he had just taken a ticket for that place. 

On. the other hand, a message cannot be transmitted as far from a ship as 
from a shore station, owing to the lower power available in practice. There 
is, in fact, greater difficulty in carrying on shipboard the ponderous machinery 
and lofty masts required for the transmission of etheric waves. Thus, here, 
too, when a ship ig more than a certain number of miles from shore, com- 
munication can only be effected if another ship happens to be passing towards 
that shore, and if she ig capable of receiving, and re-transmitting, the said 
message. 
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International Conference was held in Berlin, and here the whole 
matter was thoroughly thrashed out. The main features of the 
Convention provisionally agreed to by practically all the Powers 
were :— (1) Obligatory intercommunication between ship and the 
shore, independent of system ; (2) the adoption of a common wave 
length in the method of signalling for that purpose. Resulting 
from a debate in the House of Commons in December of that year, 
a Select Committee was appointed to review the situation betore 
deciding on our country ratifying the said Convention. This 
Parliamentary Committee, presided over by Sir John Dickson- 
Poynder, deliberated over a variety of evidence for four months, 
and issued a Report last June in favour of the Convention, which 
comes into force on July Ist. 

In the present article we are, however, more immediately con- 
cerned with another aspect of radio-telegraphy, which it is now 
proposed to embark on. The Atlantic ocean has always had a 
special charm for Mr. Marconi; and it is over six years ago 
(December 1901) since he first attempted to exchange communica- 
tion with Newfoundland by wireless telegraphy. These efforts 
did not prove very satisfactory, the main reason given being that 
the power used—especially at the distant station—was insufficient 
for the purpose*® A further attempt to bridge the Atlantic was 
made a year later (January 1903), but here again with the same 
result. This second failure, whilst partly due to the same cause, 
was also owing to the influence of the atmosphere. Thus, no 
substantial success was achieved, though an advance was made in 
the year’s interval from a few spasmodic signals to several complete 
and perfectly intelligible messages.? A difficulty experienced in 
working by day was eventually traced to the disturbing effect of 
sunlight on the etheric waves® This difficulty has since been to 
some extent overcome, as has also the disturbing influence of 
steamers fitted with wireless apparatus when passing a radio- 
telegraphic station. 

The actual distance it is possible to bridge by wireless tele- 
graphy in some way or another mainly resolves itself into a 


6. In wireless telegraphy, the impulse spreads all around, only a small 
fraction of it reaching the receiving station. It, therefore, requires to be 
more forcible at the start than that which ig sent through a wire; hence the 
necessity for high power, as compared with that employed in wire telegraphy. 
_ % “The Times” had, indeed, made arrangements for the transmission of 
its special New York news by this method. 


8. Mr, Marconi’s statement that transmission over 1,000 miles by night 
would mean 500 miles by day gives an idea of the degree of dissipation due to 
sunlight. Dr. J. Erskine-Murray has put it well in the course of a recent 
paper to the Institution of Electrical Engineers, where he says:—‘‘ The time 
at which signals go farthest coincides with a minimum conductivity of the 
lower layers of the atmosphere, while greater conductivity of the lower layers 
during the day time coincides with greater difficulty in transmission.” 
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question of the power available, which again resolves itself into a 
question of capital, upon which also the problem of organisation 
depends. Whilst high-power stations are undoubtedly liable to be 
a source of disturbance to other wireless stations or ships near, no 
reasonable person will withhold from Mr. Marconi the consider- 
able credit that is his due for the tenacity that he has 
exhibited in this matter, and for the undoubted progress that 
he has gradually made. 

On October 17th of last year the Marconi Company inaug- 
urated a Trans-Atlantic wireless service, open in the first instance 
to the Press, the rates being 24d. per word, plus 1d. for land 
charges—3}d. (as against a total inclusive charge of 5d. a word 
for cable press rates). For purposes of communication between 
London and Montreal, this service was thrown open to the public 
on February 3rd at 5d. a word, plus land charges (24d)=74d. (as 
against Is. by cable). It is, however, only possible to send 
messages in London from the Company’s office in John-street, 
Aaelphi, as the Post Office do not accept messages for the Maicom 
service, other than those for, or from, ships at sea; and at Montreal 
messages intended for this system have similarly to be handea in 
at the Company’s office there. The Irish station is at Clifden, Co. 
Galway ; and on the Canadian side the station is near Glace Bay, 
Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia. At these stations as much as 
500 horse-power is available.9 

The instruments for sending and receiving messages are in 
different buildings. This would be necessary in any case, if only 
to avoid the disturbing effect of running machinery whilst a clerk 
is receiving a message. As it happens, there is no objection to 
the arrangement, owing to the fact that wireless telegraphy does 
not yet permit of “breaking in” during the transmission of a 
message ; and here we see an obvious disadvantage at which radio- 
telegraphy is placed with regard to the correction and repetition of 
words. 

On the opening day, and that which followed, a number of 
congratulatory greetings and messages were transmitted between 
Kings, Presidents and Ambassadors. _If, indeed, the “quality” of 
the dispatches were taken into consideration, then certainly great 
things were achieved Owing to the fascination of the subject 


9. One object of the high power employed is to overcome atmospheric 
disturbances. 

10. The “quality” could, however, be scarcely regarded as a standard by 
the Marconi Company; for its late Managing Director, in criticising Captain 
Lionel James’ Society of Arts paper on “Wireless Telegraphy and War Corre- 
spondence,” of 1905, suggested that too much was being made of the character 
S — sent by the De Forest system. (“Jour. Soc. Arts,” vol. liii., 

0. 2,722). 
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tor the lay press, the talking has always been considerably in 
advance of the doing; and the important branch of civil engineer- 
ing which is concerned with establishing communication by sub- 
marine cables has, of late, been somewhat overshadowed in public 
imagination by more or less sensational references to wireless tele- 
graphy achievements. Indeed, according to the daily newspapers, 
October 17th, 1907, was a red letter day in the history of radio- 
telegraphy. The lay press “ran riot,” in fact—becoming even 
more extravagant and ridiculous in their language than on the 
occasion ot the first Atlantic cable being laid. We have not yet 
seen a photograph of a message “on the wing,” but the following 
description of how one was launched is, perhaps sufficiently graphic 
and picturesque :— 

“Here in this little room something was being consum. 
mated that was more wildly unbelievable than anything; and 
its only outward sign and symbol was a tired-faced operator in 
a bare room fumbling at a telegraph key, an assortment of 
electrical constructions in the floor above and the eight main- 
moth football goal posts joined with cats-cradles of wires 
outside . . . . The operator tilts his head in the direction 
of the ceiling, with a fine air of unconcern, and his lips move 
inaudibly for a few seconds. Then his left hand reached for 
a stump of pencil and he begins to write. Cape Breton heard 
—and answered! . . . Ina trice a quill of fire, long and 
short flames of electricity from within greets the visitor’s 
eyes!” 

A great deal of such baby-talk about the new service was 
indulged in by the more sensational lay newspapers. That 
which bvasts the largest circulation of any journal at any price— 
determined to be well ahead of its rivals—secured an interview 
with Mr. Marconi in advance of the event. This was published 
in its issue of September 26th, under the attractive heading, 
“Atlantic wireless, cheaper and quicker than the cable.” Mr. 
Marconi was reported as having said, inter alia:—“The weather 
will have no effect on our work unless our poles or masts should be 
damaged. Lightning will not bother us at all. As present we 
send twenty to thirty-five words a minute, but we could work 
much faster. We have made no effort for speed. I give you 
my permission to say that in Zess than a month the Marconi wire- 
fess system will be working as smoothly and with as much 
perfection as its elder brother the Cable.” Mr. Marconi appears 
to have concluded this interview with the remark that “Trans- 
Atlantic messages cannot be intercepted by ships at sea.” Main- 
taining the prophetic cloak up to the day of the “inauguration,” the 
same journal remarked: “The comparison in time and accuracy can, 
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at present, not be made, but Mr. Marconi is confident of surpassing 
the cable in both respects.” Then came the following :—“How 
rapidly wireless messages are to be sent across the Atlantic was 
explained by an official of the Marconi Company yesterday. 
‘Suppose,’ he said, ‘a message of some twenty words is handed in 
at Broadway, New York, at 2 p.m. London time (or 9 am. New 
York time), its progress would be as follows :— 
London Time. 


Handed in at New York ............... 2.0 p.m. 
Arrived at Cape Breton ............... 2. 5 p.m. 
Reach Clifden, Ireland .................. 2. 6 p.m. 
Bea LORE... ccsdscnienarnssonsn eves 2.11 p.m.’” 


How strangely incorrect these statements proved to be is shown 
further on in the present article. On the day after this “ Inaugura- 
tion of the Service,” the Boston Herald reported another interview. 
during which Mr. Marconi said: “Yesterday we transmitted 
13,000 words by ‘wireless’ across the ocean to Europe, and re- 
ceived 2,000 words in return from the other side.”11_ He further 
stated: “Out of the large number of miscellaneous messages sent 
yesterday, not one word had to be repeated.” A halfpenny, wide- 
circulating, paper, succinctly summarised the first day’s work 
in the following words of its “special correspondent”: “ Mr. 
Marconi came out and told me it was a grand success.” 
One of the flowery articles in a popular newspaper, headed, 
“A Wireless Surprise,” remarked: “In the most unexpected way 
Marconi experts to-day were in communication with the station at 
Manilla, 12,000 miles away.” The nature of the despatch appeared 
afterwards either to disprove the statement, or, failing that, to throw 
doubt on the message itself in regard to accuracy of transmission 
or reception. If, however, Manilla was actually able—at so great 
a distance—to receive the Marconi trans-Atlantic messages, this 
circumstance augurs badly for the system. In any case, it is known 
that a station in the neighbourhood of Berlin has been in that 
position ; and a prominent rival inventor published a month later a 
full account of what his station on the coast of Massachusetts had 
overheard during the first few days of the Marconi trans-Atlantic 
working.!2. Without discussing the motive of those who proclaim 
what they have overheard, or how they were in a position to pub- 
lish the contents of an uncoded cablegram, we have incontro- 
vertible evidence here of the lack of secrecy attached to this system. 
We also have definite proof that many of the messages transmitted, 
though in plain, uncoded, English, had to be repeated many times 
11. The following day 14,000 words were said to have been “ floated across 
the Atlantic.” 


12. “The Electrician,” Nov. 22nd, 1907; “Electrical Review,” Nov. 22nd, 
1907. 
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We are further supplied with evidence of the output and actual 
speed of working the service from a practical standpoint. It would 
appear that the number of words named by the newspapers as re- 
sulting from an official interview must have been in some way based 
on the aforesaid repetitions, and that to arrive at the real speed, 
some of the figures quoted may be usefully divided by ten. One 
very simple message of only eighty-five plain English (uncoded) 
words took 6} hours before it was got through correctly, even 
though the engineer of the Clifden station informed a representa- 
tive of the Press the same day that “the new service is working 
with ease, certainty and regularity, and the contracts entered into 
for the transmission of messages are being exceeded both as 
regards the total number of words and the length of individual 
messages.” It may be added that several messages have not been 
got through correctly from end to end even within the same day. 
So much for the “ Regular Wireless Telegraph Service between 
America and Europe”; and it is to be regretted that publicity has 
been given to sensational and extravagant statements such as can 
only result in disappointment, besides bringing wireless telegraphy 
into general disrepute. It may be truly said that the journalistic 
scribes were themselves responsible for their own “ creations” ; 
but they should scarcely have been allowed to publish descriptions 
of this character when at the same time the doors were closed to 
the editors of serious, technical, journals—on the score that no 
authentic account could have any influence “in the city.” Surely 
the “influence ” that is likely to eventually prevail from a number 
of large head-lines like “Regular Service Open,” when no such ser- 
vice was open, would be unfavourable rather than otherwise—so 
far as lasting impression goes—let alone the positive terminological 

inexactitudes that were published underneath the said headlines. 
There are, unquestionably, a number of formidable difficulties 
to be overcome before meeting all those conditions which go to 
make up an efficient telegraph service of so ambitious an order.!3 
Indeed, the organisation necessary for securing a satisfactory tele- 
graph service to meet present day requirements between London 
and New York is no simple matter, as the Marconi Company have, 
without doubt, now discovered. There has, however, been just 
cause for criticism in the start being made before the greatest 
source of delay—the land line service at each end—had been satis- 
factorily worked out. It is possible, of course, that the service had 
to be established previous to a certain date to meet the require- 
ments of shareholders ; but in that case it is a pity that the lay press 
were accorded so free a hand in advance of practical and lasting 
13. The qualifications which go to make up an efficient Telegraph Service were 


dealt with by the writer in the course of articles in The Times Engineering Supplement 
of Feb. 5th and 12th, entitled ‘Submarine Cables and Radio-Telegraphy. 
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success being more nearly achieved, and even before the weakest 
link in the chain had been practically tested.4 

The real position is wonderfully accurately depicted in Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s recent story, entitled “ Wireless,” from which 
the following may be quoted :— 

“You're just in time for the end of a rather curious per- 
formance. You can come in, too, Mr. Shaynor. Listen, while 
I read it off.’ 

“The Morse instrument was ticking furiously. Mr. 
Cashell interpreted :— 

“‘KK.V. Can make nothing of your signals.’ A pause. 
‘M.M.V. M.M.V. signals unintelligible. Purpose anchor 
Sandown Bay. Examine instruments to-morrow.’ Dou you 
know what that means? It’s a couple of men-o’-war working 
Marconi signals off the Isle of Wight. They are trying to talk 
to each other. Neither can read the other’s messages, but all 
their messages are being taken in by our receiver here. 
They’ve been going on for ever so long. I wish you could 
have heard it.’ 

“* How wonderful!’ I said. ‘Do you mean we're over- 
hearing Portsmouth ships trying to talk to each other—that 
we're eavesdropping across half South England?” 

“*Just that. Their transmitters are all right, but their 
receivers are out of order, so they only get a dot here and a 
dash there. Nothing clear.’ 

“* Why is that?’ 

“*God knows—and science will know to-morrow. Per- 
haps the induction is faulty; perhaps the receivers aren’t 
tuned to receive just the number of vibrations per second that 
the transmitter sends. Only a word here and there. Just 
encugh to tantalise.’ 

“ Again the Morse sprang to life. ‘That’s one of ’em 
complaining now. Listen. ‘ Disheartening—most dishearten- 
ing’ It’s quite pathetic. Have you ever seen a spiritualistic 
seance? It reminds me of that—sometimes odds and ends cf 
messages coming out of nowhere—a word here and there— 
no good at all’ 

“* But mediums are all impostors,’ said Mr. Shaynor, in 
the doorway, lighting an asthma-cigarette. ‘They cnly do it 
for the money they can make. I’ve seen ’em!’ 

14. Perhaps one reason why the Marconi Company were so anxious to 
“inaugurate,” when they did, is due to the fact that that time of the year is 
the most favourable for freedom from atmospheric—or rather, sunlight—dis- 
turbances. It is possible, too, that a start was made somewhat prematurely 
on the same principle that Mr. Edison feels bound to comply with the news- 
papers at periodic intervals by announcing (when due) his “ perfect electric 


storage battery, lasting for 500,000 miles,” as “‘now accomplished.” The 
“horse is doomed,” “Cables are doomed,”’—and so on! 
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“* Here’s Poole—at last—clear as a bell LLL. Now 
we sha’n’t be long!’ Mr. Cashell rattled the keys merrily. 
‘Anything you'd like to tell em?’ ‘No, I don’t think s»,’ I 
said. ‘I'll go home and get to bed. I’m feeling a little 
tired!" ”. 

But whilst a certain degree of disappointment and criticism is 
not unnatural that the promised public service has scarcely yet been 
achieved—notwithstanding glowing announcements—it should be 
remembered that Rome was not built in a day; and, what is 
more to the point, it took some time before telegraphy by cable 
became a practical, commercial, business though in that the un- 
controllable atmosphere had not to be seriously taken into ac- 
count. Similar difficulties were surely to be expected in the 
matter of wireless telegraphy; and most reasonable and dis- 
interested people will make some allowance for inventive 
optimism on the one hand, and possible jealousy, or ill-feeling, 
of rivals on the other. All praise, then, is due, as we have already 
remarked, to Mr. Marconi, for his persevering determination, and 
for the progress that he has undoubtedly made, the latest phase 
being the periodic transmission of news—more especially for the 
Times and the New York Times to the extent of a column 
or more. 

Other inventors have been busy in the same field. A year 
er more ago, Professor Reginald Fessenden established a radio- 
telegraphic system between Brant Rock, on the Massachusetts 
shores of America, and Machrihanish, on the west coast of Scot- 
land. The latter station, however, came to an untimely end in 
the course of a heavy gale which carried away its high towers.15 

The Poulsen system is also being installed, by the Amalga- 
mated Radio-Telegraph Company, for the purposes of a trans- 
Atlantic service. The power contemplated is substantially less 
than that employed by the Marconi Company, this method 
holding the record in respect to range, their station at Lynberg, 
in Denmark, maintaining communication with a vessel, the 
“ Hellig Olaf,” throughout her voyage to New York—nearly 4,000 
miles off. A high speed of working over this proposed trans- 
Atlantic service is also contemplated, but no opinion can be 
properly expressed in that regard until the system is in practical 
operation. 


15. Professor Fessenden—whose patents are very numerous—claims for his 
system a high speed of working at really Jong distances, though using materially 
less power than other systems aiming at bridging great distances. He also 
claims greater accuracy of reception, and immunity from outside interference. 
This method—which hag been for some time under trial by the United States 
Government— is said to have maintained communication between Brant Rock 
and a station in the West Indies, 1,700 miles off, by day as well as night. 
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The healthy rivalry here foreshadowed between various inven- 
tors, each claiming the Atlantic ether as their own, brings to mina a 
aseful end served by the recent Radio-Telegraphic Parliamentary 
Enquiry. Until this Enquiry took place, the British public 
seemed to be under the impression that the only method of wire- 
less telegraphy was that practised by Mr. Marcom. As a matter 
of fact, apart from foreign systems, something like 500 British 
patents have been already granted relating to the subject, many 
of them alleged to be for complete systems ;% and it is a pity 
that exclusive privileges have been conceded in the past to any 
one wireless business. The present writer gave evidence at the 
aforesaid Enquiry with regard to the evils of a monopoly in a 
new branch of applied science, as well as in respect to the 
ebvious commercial objection, whilst laying stress on the im- 
portance of the public obtaining the best value for its money. He 
had, some years previously, urged for a free and open trial of all 
available British systems on an equal basis,17 but this suggestion 
had not hitherto been adopted. 


As has already been mentioned, the first person to demon- 
strate the physical application of electro-magnetic waves was 
Heinrich Hertz—from whom these waves obtain their name. 
Aiertz’s countrymen have always been active in following up his 
researches; and the individual methods of Professor Slaby and 
Professor Braun soon attracted special attention—ultimately 
amalgamated into a combined organisation under the aegis of the 
now well known Telefunken Company. As these other systems 
were developed and came into use, the Marconi Company 
adopted a hostile attitude by refusing to interwork with them; 
and it was on this account that the International Convention was 
first pressed for by Germany, in order to render obligatory the 
imterchange of messages between ship and shore, no matter what 
method might be in use. 

From the evidence put forward by the representatives of the 
Marconi Company at the Parliamentary Enquiry in regard to this 
Convention, they appear to claim that all other methods of wire- 
less telegraphy are infringements on their patents, and that it was 
im view of this that they (the Marconi Company) refused to inter- 
comunicate with other systems.!8 Possibly the reason why the 
said Company did not adopt the ordinary legal course in such 


16. Up to January 16th, the number was 451. 

17. “Quarterly Review,” April, 1903. 

18. Somewhat unhappily, one of the Marconi witnesses declared that their 
system was physically incapable of interworking with other systems; but both 
Bir William Preece and the writer—the two independent witnesses—were able 
to give unqualified denial to this statement—based on what was actually taking 
place, at Scheveningen and the Argentine Republic, under compulsion. 
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circumstances, instead of a comparatively cheap boycotting plan, 
was due to recognising that their own patents do not stand on 
very firm ground. But the excuse made for not taking proceed- 
ings was that their rivals were “not doing any substantial busi- 
ness.” That statement is, however, scarcely borne out by facts, 
besides being practically contradicted by their own refusal to 
interwork with rival systems. 


One of the most effective methods of wireless telegraphy is 
that due to Sir Oliver Lodge and Dr. Alexander Muirhead—a 
strictly British system. Sir Oliver Lodge was one of the very 
earliest workers in the field, and his first public demonstration 
preceded that of Mr. Marconi. The Lodge-Muirhead system is 
the method largely adopted by the War Office for land work, 
after experimenting with others. Here, again, the Marconi Com- 
pany’s action in suggesting to the War Office that the latter 
system is an infringement on their rights—instead of taking 
proceedings against the Lodge-Muirhead Wireless and Generai 
Telegraphy Syndicate—is both suggestive and open to criticism. 
It is true that the American Marconi Company have “sued” the 
American De Forest Company, and that the Marconi Company 
obtained judgment in their favour on certain counts; but, in view 
of the work done by other systems, it is significant that no action 
is taken over here by the Marconi Company, notwithstanding alli 
that they allege. A test case in regard to the validity of Mr. 
Marconi’s so-called “master” patent of 1896 (for “Improvements 
in transmitting electrical impulses and signals, and in apparatus 
therefor”), would certainly clear the air. Meanwhile—notwith- 
standing Mr. Marconi’s practical claim to the sole use of Hertzian 
waves for purposes of telegraphy—invention grows apace in this 
field; and the advances made in wireless telegraphy since its 
inception are truly remarkable. Experimenters are especially 
devoting their attention now to securing a system in which the 
rays are directed more specifically towards a definite spot, and a 
recent device of Messieurs Bellini and Tosi may meet with some 
success here. 


It is well to remember that the year 1903 is the earliest date 
at which radio-telegraphy could be regarded as really workable, 
and of material practical utility. Previous to then, “wireless” 
working was very uncertain, but in that year tuning devices were 
introduced, the principle of which was originally due to Sir Oliver 
Lodge; and it is these that have made so much difference in the 
application of Hertzian waves for the purposes of telegraphy. 


Practical success in radio-telegraphy should not, in fact, be 
judged from the point of view of the distance at which signals 
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can be sent—or received—but rather from the standpoint of 
non-interference and secrecy. The essential element in wireless 
telegraphy—above all others—is, indeed, a discriminating or 
selective method. For the main purposes of radio-telegraphy, 
immunity from interference by syntony is essential. Thus a 
selective system in time of war would be invaluable; a non-selec- 
tive system almost worse than useless.19 Syntonic wireless tele- 
graphy entails, in the first place, a similar rate of oscillation, or tune 
—i.. a similar wave length—at the sending and receiving ends. 
Indeed, the real problem in wireless telegraphy is to arrange the 
receiving apparatus so that it is alive to notes of one definite 
frequency, or pitch, but deaf to any other notes, even though of 
but slightly different pitch. This is effected by the proper adjust- 
ment of inductance and capacity, as first shown by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. The basis of successful syntony (or “tuning”) is the 
cumulative effect of a series of impulses; and it is in this, way 
that continuous waves are, on the whole, better adapted to a 
syntonic method than waves of the intermittent “ whip-crack,” 
order. With a radiator tnat emits waves of the latter variety, the 
wave decrement is so rapid that the transmission of signals 
depends almost entirely on the first wave, and the electrical oscil- 
lations soon die out ; in fact, the whole of the energy is dissipated 
in the first few oscillations. The result is that the resonator at 
the receiving end—whose time period (or frequency) of oscilla- 
tions, may differ considerably—may yet respond almost equally 
well, where they should not do at all; in other words, though an 
attempt at tuning may have been made, with such a system the 
result is most unsatisfactory. Hence, an oscillator that emits a 
more or less continuous train of waves is an absolute necessity 
for efficient syntony. 

It is, however, at present, impossible to secure really cum- 
plete secrecy from any method of open wave radiation. A radio- 
telegraphist, with the right apparatus and a knowledge of the 
tune, could upset any system of Hertzian wave telegraphy. It 
should, therefore, be clearly understood that there are, as yet, 
definite limits to the practical results of tuning for securing abso- 
lute selectivity and secrecy. That is to say, when stations are 
within a certain (small) range of one another, even though the 
wave lengths may be somewhat different, unintentional inter- 
ference, or confusion of signals, is liable to occur—and certainly 
will occur—if the power used at the station is sufficiently high, 


19. In adopting the Lodge-Muirhead method, the War Office have no 
doubt had this in mind; for though the first syntonic system, it also provides 
as near an approach to perfect tuning as is, so far, to be obtained. Moreover, 
the coherer that forms part of the system is extremely sensitive (with very 
low power) and is well adapted to syntony or resonance. 
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by the superimposition of one train of waves over another. 
This is on the principle that if two musical instruments are placed 
near enough to each other, and the power of the one is sufficiently 
in excess of the power of the other, the former will set the latter 
into a state of vibration, even though tuned to quite a different 
key. 

From the foregoing it will be clear that whilst radio-tele- 
graphy has a considerable sphere before it in directions for which 
a submarine cable is unsuited, the former is not at present a 
serious competitor with the latter. Its domain lies, indeed, in 
other directions, though some day it may prove serviceable for 
the simultaneous dissemination of Imperial news to all quarters 
of the Empire, at low rates. 

Certainly, up to the present, there are no signs of long cables 
being supplanted by wireless telegraphy. Yet, whilst in Egypt 
last winter, the writer was surprised to gather from a newspaper 
that even the chairman of a large cable-making company sug- 
gested that “So far as submarine telegraph cables were con- 
cerned, Marconi had done away with their manufacture.” On 
investigation, however, he found that no such statement had been 
made; and by the same mail news came that the three large sub- 
marine cable works were peculiarly busy. 


Mr. Marconi’s recent achievements appear to have had an 
unsettling effect of a more marked character than anything of 
the sort previously ; and the question as to whether the Marconi 
trans-Atlantic service would seriously affect the position of sub- 
marine cable enterprise at once became a prominent topic. Only 
a few days had elapsed after the wireless service was open to 
the Press, when lengthy articles were published—placed in pro~ 
rainent positions—in three leading London newspapers, on this 
subject, which had every appearance of being ordinary literary 
contributions. They, however, proved to be specially paid-for 
advertisements. Without entering upon the suitability of such 
advertisements from the high-class journalistic standpoint, it 
seems difficult to understand such a course being adopted. Cer- 
tainly, there was no necessity for it, if only because the views 
expressed were “on all fours” with authoritative and disinterested 
opinions already made public. These advertisements would, 
indeed, be more likely to institute a feeling of doubt and uneasi- 
ness in the minds of those holding shares in cables, than anything 
else. The object aimed at was, it is believed, precisely the 
reverse ; and these advertisements appear to have originated with 


20, Long distance working stations should, therefore, at any rate, adopt a 
maximum wave length, and such an amplitude as wil] tend to avaid inter- 
ference with short distance stations in the neighbourhood. 
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a nervous cable shareholder, rather than with those organising 
any cable company; yet the very first “scare” of the sort that 
was ever established was mainly due to the Marconi Company 
being given notice to remove their station from Newfoundland. 

As the writer pointed out some years back, if the order of 
the inventions—of wire and wireless telegraphy—had been re- 
versed, instead of wireless telegraphy being regarded by the lay- 
man as a wonderful improvement on wire telegraphy, the latter 
would have been considered a marvellous perfection of the former. 

As things are, when asked which method he favours ir 
practice, the writer is wont to reply as follows:—‘“If wishing 
to send a message to my wife to inform her of my welfare—the 
question of her receiving it accurately or otherwise being com 
paratively unimportant—I would choose the economical radio 
telegraph ; but an important, or urgent, business message, I would 
alone entrust to the cable.” 

The scope of this paper is purposely confined to things as 
they are to-day. There is, in any case, certainly nothing that we 
know of now that would encourage an unbiassed telegraph ex- 
pert to indulge in the sort of speculation—of the light and ready 
order—that appears to be so popular and fertile with the lay 
Press, thereby illustrating the truth of the adage, 

“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

We are all interested in reading about the flight of airships ; 
but the vast majority prefer to leave for others the novelty and 
honour attached to pioneer voyages therein. This being so, it 
would be rash to put a limit on the days of railways, tramways, 
omnibuses, motors, bicycles, perambulators, etc. If ever the 
various existing methods of locomotion are to be entirely super- 
seded by aerial navigation, we may suffer in the matter of light; 
and certainly it is, at present, difficult to dissociate in our minds 
universal radio-telegraphy from a state of confusion on a pat 


with that of the Tower of Babel. 
CHARLES BRIGHT. 


21. “ Nineteenth Century,” February, 1902. 
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AN ECHO OF THE STUARTS. 


THE English daily press, with two exceptions, seems to have taken 
scarcely any notice of the application recently heard in Dublin on 
the case of “The King (Markham) v. Bodkin,” which, as Lord 
Chief Justice O’Brien rightly said, raised the most important con- 
stitutional issues that have been heard either in England or in 
Ireland since the Revolution. It is rather unfortunate that, owing 
to the collapse of the main action, no decision could be given on 
the great issues raised by the Attorney-General; but in any case 
those Liberals who still adhere to the belief in the supremacy of 
law as the guarantee of personal liberty cannot let the occasion 
pass without a protest against the maintenance by a Liberal 
Government of the doctrine of executive absolutism in a form 
which brings us back at once to the worst days of the Stuart 
tyranny. 

The facts of the case (which is in no way sub judice) are 
briefly as follows: A short time ago the Irish Government 
appointed Mr. Matthias Bodkin, K.C., to the County Court Judge- 
ship of Clare, vacant by the death of Mr. Miles Kehoe. Appoint- 
ments to these judgeships (which include the criminal jurisdiction 
of a chairman of quarter sessions) are governed by an Act of Parlia- 
ment (14 and 15 Vict., ch. 57), which provides, among other things, 
that the person appointed shall have been a practising barrister for 
at least ten years preceding his appointment. In December a 
labourer named Stephen Markham, then a litigant in Judge 
Bodkin’s Court, filed an affidavit in the King’s Bench Division of 
the Irish High Court to the effect that the new Judge lacked the 
statutory qualifications for his office. On the strength of this 
affidavit the Court, on January 11th, granted a conditional order, 
guo warranto, to inquire by what right Mr. Bodkin exercised the 
functions of County Court Judge in Clare. 

This conditional order would, in the ordinary course, have come 
up for trial on the question of fact, apparently before a jury. But 
on Jan. 23rd the Attorney-General intervened with an application 
that the conditional order be discharged. His first contention, 
which is of more or less technical interest, was that, since the suit 
was undertaken in the King’s name—“ The King (Markham) v. 
Bodkin ”—the Attorney-General, as representing the King, had the 
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right to stop the proceedings with a nolle prosequi. The second 
contention, which is of almost boundless constitutional importance, 
was that the King’s Court had no jurisdiction to question the 
legality of acts done by the Executive in the King’s name. A few 
brief quotations from the Times report will be enough to show the 
far-reaching nature of the propositions which the Attorney-General 
sought to maintain. 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL: “ The ground we rely upon 
is that the warrant of the Lord Lieutenant cannot be ques- 
tioned, because it is the act of the State done by him as the 
Sovereign in this country ; secondly, that in a Crown proceed- 
ing, where the validity of an act of the Lord Lieutenant or 
the appointment of any servant of the Crown is questioned, a 
private relator is not to be allowed, contrary to the wish of the 
Crown and of the King himself, to proceed in this Court ; that 
the King’s writ cannot be used against the King. . . . It would 
be a lamentable thing if the qualifications of a Judge could be 
called in question before a common jury.” 

THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE remarked that the proposi- 
tions counsel was endeavouring to maintain were very wide. 
Suppose that the Viceroy appointed a man who had no qualifi- 
cations. He would not, of course, do anything of the sort ; 
but if he did appoint him, and a question was raised, and a 
writ of guo warranto granted by that Court, would the 
Attorney-General say xolo prosequs? Did the Attorney- 
General claim that right? 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL: “Certainly, as an abstract 
right on behalf of the King.” 

THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE: “The King, by his Corona- 
tion Oath, swears to govern according to law. That is his 
Coronation Oath, and that is secured by the Declaration of 
Rights, and the Bill of Rights, and all the maxims of constitu- 
tional law. Can you, in the way you have mentioned, over- 
ride all these securities and provisions ?” 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL: “The only answer I can 
give is that it cannot be supposed that the King would do any- 
thing of the kind. A revolution might provide a remedy, but 
the King’s Courts cannot provide a remedy against the King 
himself.” 

THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE: “ Your answer is nolo pro- 
segui, and, as a remedy, revolution ?” 

MR. JUSTICE MADDEN said that he thought the Court of 
King’s Bench protected the subject against the improper use 
of the prerogative, and had power to decide whether a case 
should be tried guo warranto or not. 
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THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE: “ Does it not come to this, 
that the Coronation Oath, the Declaration of Rights, and all 
that may be violated between the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Attorney-General, if he could appoint a man who did not fulfil 
the statutory requirements ?” 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL: “The law always assumes 
that the King, in exercising his functions, will observe the law, 
and the Coronation Oath is not to be interpreted by any of 
the Courts.” 

THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE (to the Solicitor-General, in 
reply): “Your argument is that there is an irrebuttable pre- 
sumption that the Lord Lieutenant is right.” 

It is obvious that the interest of these propositions is not 
merely legal, but political in the highest degree. The best com- 
ment upon them is to quote from a speech delivered by King James 
I. to the Judges in the Star Chamber, on June 20th, 1616:— 

“Now, having spoken of your office in general, I am next 
to come to the limits wherein you are to bound yourselves, 
which, likewise, are three. First, encroach not upon the pre- 
rogative of the Crown; if there falls out a question that con- 
cerns my prerogative or mystery of State, deal not with it, till 
you consult with the King or his Council, or both ; for they are 
transcendent matters. . . . That which concerns the mystery 
of the King’s power is not lawful to be disputed. 

“Secondly, that you keep yourselves within your own 
benches; not to invade other jurisdictions. . .. As for the 
absolute prerogative of the Crown, that is no subject for the 
tongue of a lawyer, nor is lawful to be disputed. 

“Tt is atheism and blasphemy to dispute what God can 
do: good Christians content themselves with His will revealed 
in His word, so it is presumption and high contempt in a 
subject to dispute what a King can do, or say that a King 
cannot do this or that.” 

Again, in the “ True Law of Free Monarchies,” King James 
writes :— 

“ Although I have said a good King will frame all his 
actions to be according to the law, yet is he not bound thereto 
but of his good will.” 

As Professor Dicey has pointed out, the great constitutional 
struggle of the seventeenth century largely turned upon this ques- 
‘tion whether the acts of the Crown should, as such, be considered 
above the law; and Bacon, on behalf of King James, attempted to 
institute a writ (De non procedendo Rege inconsulto), which should 
prevent the judges from proceeding in any case that touched the 
interests of the Crown, just as Mr. Cherry claims the right to stop 
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by a nolle prosegui the inquiry into Judge Bodkin’s statutory quali- 
fications for his office. The strict liability of the Executive Govern- 
ment to the ordinary law has been dwelt upon by many writers as 
the most prominent characteristic which distinguishes the Constitu- 
tion of Great Britain (together with that of the United States) from 
the constitutions of continental countries; for all over the Con- 
tinent the doctrine that King James and his lawyers sought to 
maintain has triumphed over the doctrines which, in England, were 
finally established by the Revolation of 1688. In France, for 
example, “the ordinary judges are incompetent to pronounce judg- 
ment on any administrative act, that is, on any act done by any 
official, high or low, dona fide in his official character.” 


It will be observed that this question of the personal rights of 
the subject as against the government is quite independent of the 
composition of the government. It is no question between demo- 
cracy and monarchy or aristocracy, but between absolutism and 
government by law. The French system of droit administratif 
has persisted through all the kaleidoscopic changes of government 
that followed the great Revolution. The principle which for Great 
Britain was embodied in the Bill of Rights is as applicable to the 
democracy of the twentieth century as to the aristocracy of the 
seventeenth. 


The strictly legal merits of Mr. Cherry’s contention are, of 
course, outside the scope of such an article as this. But even if he 
is technically right in his argument that the form of the process 
gives the Attorney-General the right to enter a xolle prosegui, the 
difficulty could presumably be met by a simple legislative alteration 
of the formal procedure in such cases. It is obvious that the 
appointment of an incompetent Judge might cause great injury to 
individual suitors in his Court ; and if there is an injury the remedy 
should not depend upon the good favour of the Attorney-General. 
The King’s name in the writ has obviously no practical significance 
in such a case. But apart from this purely legal point, the ques- 
tion raised in the Attorney-General’s wider contention is a very 
serious one indeed. The Solicitor-General endeavoured to mini- 
mise it by pointing out that the Ministry were responsible to Par- 
liament. But Parliament is not judicial in character, and is, under 
modern conditions, always pre-disposed to think the Government 
right. In this way the subject is in greater danger than he was 
under James [., when Parliament would probably have been on his 
side against the Government. It does not seriously injure the 
Government to be defeated in a court of law, but a defeat in the 
House of Commons probably means a Ministerial crisis, and the 


1. Dicey, ‘‘ Law of the Constitution,”’ ch. v. 
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House of Commons will not, as a rule, precipitate such a crisis 
except on some grave matter of public policy. The probability, 
therefore, is that unless individuals can maintain their legal rights 
against the Government in a law court, they will not be able to 
maintain them in Parliament. Mr. Cherry’s contention that the 
Courts must assume that the Government will do no wrong seems 
to strike at the whole administration of justice. The business of a 
Court of Justice is not to make assumptions about either party until 
the case has been heard. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the particular question of 
fact is quite foreign to this discussion, and no reflection is intended 
to be cast either on Judge Bodkin or on those who were respon- 
sible for his appointment. As Markham has now declared that he 
put his mark to the original affidavit under a misapprehension, and 
has withdrawn from the case, the conditional order has been dis- 
charged, and we may presume that Mr. Bodkin’s qualifications wil 
not be challenged again. The early collapse of the case is to be 
regretted, since it prevented the Court from delivering a judge- 
ment on the constitutional issue. But the legal uncertainty, which 
presumably is not yet cleared up, renders it all the more necessary 
to insist on the importance of the political problem. With the 
growing control of the Cabinet over the House of Commons and 
the growing inability of Parliament to cope with its enormous busi- 
ness, it is all the more important that every act of the Govern- 
ment should be regulatéd by unmistakable law, and subject to the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary Courts. 

If it be urged that the danger is exaggerated, and that the 
appointment of a judge is a matter that might safely be left to the 
uncontrolled discretion of the Crown, our reply is that the principle 
is capable, as Lord O’Brien pointed out, of almost indefinite exten- 
sion. We may agree with Mr. Cherry that Lord Aberdeen could 
not possibly be guilty of so gross a breach of public duty. But the 
doctrine once established applies to all governments, and bad 
governments may exist again, as they have existed before. Con- 
stitutional liberty is a treasure that is bound to excite, from time to 
time, the jealousy of kings, and of oligarchies, and of democracies 
alike ; no vigilance in guarding it can ever be amiss. 


HERBERT A. SMITH. 











THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECT OF CRIME 
OR PENOLOGY. 


PENOLOGY is one of the most engrossing topics of the day, being 
associated with the amelioration of that unhappy social derelict, 
the criminal. Penology will be of no benefit to the criminal if it 
merely makes a softer bed for him to lie upon, and therefore its 
true aim must be to cure crime. With such an object, false 
sentiment and impractical propositions must be laid aside and the 
subject must be approached with a fair and open mind. 

It would be wrong to allow the intelligent illicit financier to go 
unpunished, whilst on the other hand it is barbarous to send a first 
offender, as in a case I know of, to penal servitude for 7 years for 
stealing property under the value of £3. The criminal to whom I 
allude has spent 37 years in penal servitude for stealing less than 
#10 worth of goods altogether, and he cannot understand the same 
law measuring only 5 years to one, who robbed nearly a million. 
Clearly there is a wide field for reform not only in administration 
but also in those many unfit laws which deal with property. The 
punishment of crimes against the person is equally erratic. A 
false sentiment has abolished corporal punishment for brutalities. 
How I wish that certain spurious humanitarians could spend an 
unpleasant five minutes amidst a gang of hooligans in White- 
chapel, and then how quickly they would reconsider their opinions! 

“Streaky,” a well set up lad of 19, has told me how he lays 
his traps with his gang of five, and how “Knocker,” a first rate 
fisticuff, half murders a quiet old man or woman for the sake of a 
watch or a purse. “Streaky” and his gang don’t object to prison, 
but he says the lash would drive them off the streets. They are 
nice looking lads, but misdirected; and their conversion to good 
citizens can only follow a well administered punishment. From a 
different aspect, penology has a vast field due to unjust laws, 
and unfit administration. Though our newspapers are crowded 
with examples, the public look on in apathy. _It is considered bad 
form to criticize or re-try a case, and hence the respectable public 
abstain from such perversions of good taste. Meanwhile the 
burden of suffering and oppression rests on the poor, adding to the 
volcanic action of the lower socialism. 

Two cases which have interested me will afford something 
substantial in the shape of a real grievance. 
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A working-man mildly addicted to alcohol was sentemced to 
death on very insufficient evidence. His wife being depressed 
had resolved they should both die from poison. Accordingly she 
wrote a letter to this effect, and rousing her husband from a 
drunken sleep gave him aquafortis to drink, taking some herself 
immediately afterwards. She died in hospital, and before death 
confessed her deed to three of the nurses. As he survived, he was 
by reason of an unfit law charged with murder. Through some 
cruel mismanagement of the prosecution, he was accused of writing 
the letter and giving the poison. Death sentence which was 
passed was wisely remitted by the Home Office. That being so, 
the law had another turn and charged him with attempted suicide. 
For this he received three months, which as it was to come at the 
end of a life sentence puzzled the prisoner. As the prisoner was 
unable to write, one can see that he felt the punishment to be 
very unjust. The Home Office, however, soon liberated him to 
the care of the Salvation Army. 

The other case illustrates the faulty administration of poor 
law. A man who from a spinal injury was paralysed in both legs, 
and weak in his right hand, was refused admission to the work- 
house of his native town, as he had lived away ; and similar refusal 
was given elsewhere, because he was not a native of those districts. 
As a necessity he obtained food and shelter by false pretences. He 
received in the last 20 years, 25 convictions. His last sentence 
was 3 years’ penal servitude, making in all 6 years. 

Being brought up again, the intelligent and humane judge, 
ignoring legal routine, handed him over to the Salvation Army, 
where he is working as a tailor and getting the physical aid 
necessary to his crippled condition. 

That these conditions should continue amongst a people who 
pride themselves on their superior ideas of rectitude and justice, 
and even pass their opinion on American and Congo atrocities, 
is my only apology to those whose susceptibilities I may wound. 

I will now pass on to the scientific analysis of the criminal, a 
knowledge of whom is essential before we can rightly direct our 
energies towards a cure, or even correct treatment. 

There are two types of criminals, those who have fallen from 
average morality, and those who have not yet risen to the line of 
morals which society expects. | The amount of responsibility 
must vary greatly in these two classes. The former have, as Sir 
Robert Anderson terms it, forfeited their right to liberty, while 
many of the latter, as experience shows, are in a condition of non- 
development, and may be helped with success. 

Responsibility is one of the most interesting questions of the 
day. It affects us all, for some of us who are strong to-day may 
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fall to-morrow, while many are conscious of periods of irresponsi- 
bility. 

Sir James FitzStephen states the legal case thus :— 

“Is this person responsible, in the sense of being liable by the 
Law of England as it is, to be punished for the act which he has 
done ?” 

Sir James however carries us no further, and sheds no light 
on the subject. He merely opens up an unlimited field for dis- 
cussion, and at once cuts adrift the question of morality from 
responsibility. 

Lawyers strongly resent the connection of sin and crime, and 
it seems to me that their attitude hinders the moral elevation of 
the nation. 

The State is no parent to the weak and the helpless, and so 
long as this is the case moral sense must be outraged. _In spite 
of what the legal profession publicly profess, they know that crime 
is conjoined with sin. Petty byelaws and technical orders are, or 
should be, framed for the benefit of the community, and he who 
criminally breaks them sins even though in a minor degree against 
his neighbour. The reckless chauffeur, who causes death with 
its attendant misery and loss to many, is not the chief criminal. 
His master who encourages it for his personal pleasure and pays 
the fine sins more against his neighbours and would be a criminal, 
but for the fact that there is too often one law for the rich and 
another for the poor. 

It is my purpose, however, to analyse the criminal scientifically, 
to find out who he is, what he is and why he is. 

Sir Robert Anderson classifies criminals as those who can't 
go straight, and those who won’t go straight. 

I wish to make two rather wider divisions. 1. Those who are 
innately and actively wicked, using their intellectual gifts 
for evil. These are “perverts” ranging from the Whit- 
aker Wright class, who ought to be in prison, to the 
common pickpocket and skilled burglar; 2, Those who 
are too lazy to work honestly for their living and com- 
mit crime for necessity’s sake. These are mostly unskilled. 
I term these inverts, because they resemble green unripened buds ; 
buds that will never flower, can never flower. 

But this term covers many who are not styled criminals. 
Among these are the public-house loafers and Piccadilly loungers, 
for the inverts are well represented in the leisured classes. Whether 
rich or poor they are degenerates. 

From my examination of criminals, I find that as things are 
at present there are four causes representing four classes. 
A—Those who are insane: — 
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There are many such and when possible they are transferred 
to asylums on expiry of their sentences. Whilst serving their 
sentences they are as kindly treated as any patients in an asylum, 
so far as prison system permits. Unfortunately many are dis- 
charged only to return later. 

There are a large number of W.M.’s, or weak-minded criminals. 
These are unfortunately beyond legal control, consequently they 
form a very troublesome and dangerous part of the community 
when liberated. 

B.—Those who are on the border line :— 

There is no sharp line between sanity and insanity, so that 
the term border-line is not strictly correct. It is rather a very 
wide and unhappy territory or belt and includes a numerous class 
who could not be certified as insane. The asylum physician and 
other experts do not recognize them. They consider that these 
on the border line are equipped with full voluntary control, and 
regard punishment as the wholesome treatment. Far different is 
it when the prison doctor has them under observation. They don’t 
go straight even in prison, and the doctor finds he has to shelter 
them from punishment. They are called morally insane, which 
in other words means the moral central authority in the brain is 
abnormal or deficient. I wish to refer later on to the researches 
of Dr. Shaw Bolton to locate this, which is the solution of the 
whole question. 

C—A third class are sports:— 

I use the term in the botanical sense. Everyone knows that 
plants, especially roses, may throw off a flower or two of quite a 
different type to the normal. There are human sports. I will 
give one example. A young burglar aged 28 gave me his history. 
His father was one of our wealthy city accountants. His mother 
was insane. He was left an orphan at 10, and became a criminal 
when 13, robbing a safe. He has done several years in prison. 
His eldest and youngest brothers are normal and in good situations. 
His sister is insane and his two other brothers have also constantly 
been in asylums. He is a sport, neither sane nor insane, but 
abnormal. Though a degenerate, he has some fine mental quali- 
ties and gentlemanlike instincts. 

I might give a few other cases from personal investigation. 
Nevertheless all three classes come under the head of degeneracy. 
Many of them have physical stigmata, as badly-shaped jaws, palates, 
skulls and so forth. Most of them have bad heredity, either 
insanity, alcoholism, syphilis or tubercle in their near ancestors. 

On the other hand we must not overrate external marks. 
Indeed who amongst us could pass a stiff test, either in outward 
appearance or heredity. What we are is almost a matter of luck 
or chance, for the main factor in our lives is heredity. 
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Heredity is a question too deep for one short paper. Suffice it 
to say that we are each a mixture of 2 parents, 4 grandparents, 8 
great grandparents, and so on until we have in 10 generations a 
thousand different germinal units. These unite with the greatest 
complexity. Two or more unfavourable ancestral units might so 
unite as to override normal conditions and produce a degenerate. 
Truly the degenerate is to be pitied. 

We have now become such a luxurious and softened race that 
disease attacks us relentlessly till there is scarcely a sound family 
left. Of what material then do we keep up the race? The 
lamentable results are too well known in most families of all social 
grades. 

Some classify all criminals as degenerates, but I think many 
are normals who have gone wrong through unfavourable environ- 
ment. 

D.—Accidents by environment :— 

This furnishes the fourth class of criminals. Of these there 
are many. It may be sickness at home, extravagance, or any 
slight beginning which sends the individual out of his course. I 
have examined many such, but space forbids my giving cases. 

Society too often makes criminals. 

Thus a boy in Manchester stole an egg and got a month’s 
hard labour. This so upset him that he became a criminal, but 
was rescued when 20 after spending 4 or 5 years in prison. 

Another boy stole a rabbit. A heavy sentence instead of curing 
him, resulted in 44 years in prison. 

There is evidently need for penal reform and serious con- 
sideration of the causes of crime. 

Lunacy, once thought to be due to devils, is now recognized 
as connected with the brain. There are some eminent patholo- 
gists and physiologists who do not fully recognize that brain and 
mind really represent cause and effect. This is largely due to 
the varying and opposite results of experiments by different 
scientists. This is not meant as a slur on any, but it has come to 
be recognized that much of what is accepted as true to-day will be 
contradicted in a few years. I have therefore very carefully 
chosen my ground and material whereby I propose to unravel the 
criminal mind. 

A few years ago many observers found that galvanic stimula- 
tion of parts of the brain produced certain movements and these 
areas were termed motor. No place was allotted to the sense of 
touch, while two-thirds of the surface which showed no reaction 
were described as physiologically functionless. These mysterious 
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areas are the most important parts of the whole brain—not highly 
evolved in monkeys, dogs, or the lower creation, but super-added to 
man by Nature. Flechsig unravelled the mystery and 
termed them “association” areas, and they are strictly mental 
in function. Thought is a complex mechanical process. We call 
it reflex. Thus, if I see an armed burglar in my bedroom I am 
slightly startled ; whereas if a child, or someone from a land where 
burglars were unknown, saw the same scene they would be un- 
moved. Let me then explain the mental processes. 


The actual picture before me is projected on to a sensory 
part of the brain, and is analysed by the surrounding or psychic 
area. The association area, as it were, sorts out past mental 
pictures and descriptive memories, and I realize that I have in life 
before me what previously existed as an ideal mental image, from 
reading and conversation. The whole picture of iny position and 
danger is flashed on the mental screen, together with suggestions 
for my delivery or action. If my association area directs me to 
close with the man, my motor cells receive specific directions how 
to act. If on the other hand I parley with the burglar, using per- 
suasion, suggestion or threat, it is then a case of my intellectual or 
association centre recalling memory pictures and combining them 
as to various possibilities, or eventualities, and from them directing 
the motor centres of speech and gesture. 


The whole of this complex system is worked on cells and 
fibres, so far resembling our electric telegraph and telephonic 
systems, with their connecting stations. In the human brain there 
is a great variety of cell in both shape and function, and whatever 
pertains to intellect is confined to the outer surface or cortex. 


There is a thin rind, or cortical layer only 3 of an inch deep, in 
which all these mysteries lie. There are in it three layers. There 
is a middle layer of granules which receives the umpressions from 
the outer world. These are analysed by the deepest layer, which 
consists of variously shaped cells. It is the outermost or super- 
ficial layer made up of pyramidal cells which concerns us in con- 
nection with criminality. It evolves structurely the more we ascend 
the scale among mammals. The Herbivora have but little cf it, 
for they wander about and find their food spread all reund them. 
I could almost call them inverts. Whereas the Carnivora, who 
hunt their prey and to whom life is a constant struggle, have a 
much better pyramidal layer. In the ape tribe there comes an 
approach to the human type, but with certain marked differences. 


__ Dr. G. A. Watson is the originator of many of the discoveries 
in reference to instinct and the lower brains. I have seen imbecile 
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and insane brains which are of very simple type reverting from the 
human to the anthropoid ape type. Doubtless some of these 
individuals have passed through trying seasons, and have been 
regarded at some period as responsible. It is in my mind that 
many reversions in brain type or pattern may and do occur amongst 
our poor criminals. : 


But the best work yet done and that which forms the key to 
the situation is the comparative measurements of these layers of 
the cortex. The granular sensory layer we can ignore, for it is 
receptive in function. 


Dr. G. A. Watson finds that the deepest or instinctive layer 
is about as thick in the lower mammals as in the human race, 
because they live by instinct. We do not so much depend on 
instinct as intelligence, hence the layer in us evolves no more. 


Dr. Joseph Shaw Bolton tackled the pyramidal layer, measur- 
ing the thickness or depth in unborn babes, in youth, and in adult 
life; also in the sane, insane, and imbecile. I think the results 
of from 20 to 30 thousand measurements are worth attention. He 
found that at birth, the pyramidal layer in the motor regions was 
almost full depth. In the intellectual association area (parietal) 
the pyramidal layer was 2 the depth. This intellectual area lies 
on the upper and outer side of the posterior half of the head, not 
in the forehead as once supposed. It stores the memories, and is 
probably the seat of the emotions. It connects up all sight, touch 
and hearing sensations, from the outer world with the motor cortex. 
It is directive, and it represents the intellect and the intelligence. 
In the less intellectual brains this association area is smaller. 


Dr. Shaw Bolton, however, made more valuable research as 
to the source of attention and control. He observed where loss of 
attention, will power and moral control occur, that the part of the 
brain to decay was the prefrontal cortex; the very front pole of 
the brain on each side right and left, the pyramidal cells decayed, 
broke up, and disappeared. He also found in imbeciles that this 
layer was much thinner, having never developed, At birth the 
prefrontal pyramidal layer was only half its adult depth, and it 
grew very slowly during infancy and youth. This exactly corre- 
sponds with daily observation. The child has to cultivate atten- 
tion, while the proper direction of will and control is a matter of 
slow development. In fact, in general, it requires considerable 
education to come off well. 


I should define a criminal as one with the physical strength of 
a man, the impulse of youth, and the self-control of a child. I now 
offer a physical basis in Bolton’s researches. 
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Look at the question fairly. We know that lives of dissipa- 
tion, alcohol, and certain diseases, so poison the germinal material 
that the offspring are born in a stunted, undeveloped condition. 
We call them degenerates, and if poverty and stress follow them 
in life, they too often become criminals. 

The brain, which is the most subtle part of the framework, 
naturally suffers most. We see it in idiots and imbeciles, and con- 
versely we seldom see healthy normal offspring from such an 
origin. 

Let a brain be fairly normal in the motor and sensory districts, 
but if the association areas are impaired, you get an individual 
corresponding to my definition of a criminal. As a matter of fact, 
criminals are behind normals in sensation, colour, sense, percep- 
tion, and the finer muscular movements. Here, then, the part’ of 
the brain which is the strongest and the oldest in time, is a damaged 
or deficient organ. It requires no appeal to the imagination to 
infer that the more recently evolved association areas are likewise 
damaged. What, then, happens? You have the dullard, and 
Bolton’s investigations clearly account to us for the absence of 
moral sense, control, attention, and will power. 

It is then no rash speculation to say that the criminal is not 
insane, though by State carelessness many insane are in prison. 
We may also premise from observation that he is far removed from 
normal. He is somewhere in between. He has his own territory. 
He is not a wreck falling to pieces like the poor insane, but a 
piece of bad construction, ill-jointed machinery, and rudderless. 

There is the criminal. If you can tame him you may do a lot 
with him. But he will never do a full day’s work, because his 
machinery won’t go to it, and he is always unstable, uncertain, often 
treacherous. 

How then does the question of responsibility come in? 

Can the criminal observe the Decalogue?’ Not will he, but 
can he? 

We know what Judge FitzStephen says; let us see what Dr. 
C. Mercier writes in reply. He says:— 

“ Responsiblity is the quality of being rightly liable to punish- 
ment,” and defines the term “ rightly” as being “ liable to punish- 
ment on grounds that appear fair and just to the ordinary man 
when they are explained to him.” 

Mercier also points out that a person can only see “ criminal 
responsibility ” commit a crime after certain mental processes or 
stages which involve knowledge, motive, choice, volition, and inten- 
tion. He also considers responsibility the more undoubted, the 
more deliberately, and the more frequently, the will is called into 


play. 
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and insane brains which are of very simple type reverting from the 
human to the anthropoid ape type. Doubtless some of these 
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is about as thick in the lower mammals as in the human race, 
because they live by instinct. We do not so much depend on 
instinct as intelligence, hence the layer in us evolves no more. 


Dr. Joseph Shaw Bolton tackled the pyramidal layer, measur- 
ing the thickness or depth in unborn babes, in youth, and in adult 
life; also in the sane, insane, and imbecile. I think the results 
of from 20 to 30 thousand measurements are worth attention. He 
found that at birth, the pyramidal layer in the motor regions was 
almost full depth. In the intellectual association area (parietal) 
the pyramidal layer was 2 the depth. This intellectual area lies 
on the upper and outer side of the posterior half of the head, not 
in the forehead as once supposed. It stores the memories, and is 
probably the seat of the emotions. It connects up all sight, touch 
and hearing sensations, from the outer world with the motor cortex. 
It is directive, and it represents the intellect and the intelligence. 
In the less intellectual brains this association area is smaller. 


Dr. Shaw Bolton, however, made more valuable research as 
to the source of attention and control. He observed where loss of 
attention, will power and moral control occur, that the part of the 
brain to decay was the prefrontal cortex; the very front pole of 
the brain on each side right and left, the pyramidal cells decayed, 
broke up, and disappeared. He also found in imbeciles that this 
layer was much thinner, having never developed, At birth the 
prefrontal pyramidal layer was only half its adult depth, and it 
grew very slowly during infancy and youth. This exactly corre- 
sponds with daily observation. The child has to cultivate atten- 
tion, while the proper direction of will and control is a matter of 
slow development. In fact, in general, it requires considerable 
education to come off well. 


I should define a criminal as one with the physical strength of 
a man, the impulse of youth, and the self-control of a child. I now 
offer a physical basis in Bolton’s researches. 
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Look at the question fairly. We know that lives of dissipa- 
tion, alcohol, and certain diseases, so poison the germinal material 
that the offspring are born in a stunted, undeveloped condition. 
We call them degenerates, and if poverty and stress follow them 
in life, they too often become criminals. 

The brain, which is the most subtle part of the framework, 
naturally suffers most. We see it in idiots and imbeciles, and con- 
versely we seldom see healthy normal offspring from such an 
origin. 

Let a brain be fairly normal in the motor and sensory districts, 
but if the association areas are impaired, you get an individual 
corresponding to my definition of a criminal. As a matter of fact, 
criminals are behind normals in sensation, colour, sense, percep- 
tion, and the finer muscular movements. Here, then, the part’ of 
the brain which is the strongest and the oldest in time, is a damaged 
or deficient organ. It requires no appeal to the imagination to 
infer that the more recently evolved association areas are likewise 
damaged. What, then, happens? You have the dullard, and 
Bolton’s investigations clearly account to us for the absence of 
moral sense, control, attention, and will power. 

It is then no rash speculation to say that the criminal is not 
insane, though by State carelessness many insane are in prison. 
We may also premise from observation that he is far removed from 
normal. He is somewhere in between. He has his own territory. 
He is not a wreck falling to pieces like the poor insane, but a 
piece of bad construction, ill-jointed machinery, and rudderless. 

There is the criminal. If you can tame him you may do a lot 
with him. But he will never do a full day’s work, because his 
machinery won’t go to it, and he is always unstable, uncertain, often 
treacherous. 

How then does the question of responsibility come in? 

Can the criminal observe the Decalogue? Not will he, but 
can he? 

We know what Judge FitzStephen says; let us see what Dr. 
C. Mercier writes in reply. He says:— 

“ Responsiblity is the quality of being rightly liable to punish- 
ment,” and defines the term “ rightly” as being “ liable to punish- 
ment on grounds that appear fair and just to the ordinary man 
when they are explained to him.” 

Mercier also points out that a person can only see “ criminal 
responsibility ” commit a crime after certain mental processes or 
stages which involve knowledge, motive, choice, volition, and inten- 
tion. He also considers responsibility the more undoubted, the 
more deliberately, and the more frequently, the will is called into 
play. 
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But in the deficient criminal, how should society now dictate 
what we must do with this increasing burden? Are we to make 
pets of them, or to segregate them, or to punish them? 

Segregation in country colonies is the best, if it were not so 
expensive, as it would keep them from multiplying. Let me pro- 
test against a popular error that criminals necessarily breed 
criminals. Dr. Barnardo has substantially proved that this theory 
is sometimes incorrect. The mystery of the germ plasm shows 
that the germinal chain is continuous ; that each individual born is 
an event in its continuity which resembles the young plant shooting 
off a strawberry runner. Thefore, though the parents may be bad 
there are always certain possibilities from grandparents and other 
ancestors, some of whom may have been very good. There is also 
the strongest factor of all, environment. A criminal’s child grows 
up criminal from its surroundings. If rescued, it would probably 
show parental traits, but yet attain to a higher level than that of 
the parent. This rescue is the object of the Borstal system, but it 
has little chance when taking over those in whom bad habits are 
already formed. Still, it is a step in the right direction, and requires 
men in charge as warders of high character and good principles. 

We are then brought to discuss punshment, and many philan- 
thropic societies are anxious for a change in this direction. Let 
us look this question fair in the face, and not allow either false 
sentiment or excess of sympathy to warp our judgment. Sir 
Edward Fry says “the moral root of the whole doctrine of punish- 
ment is to make the relationship of sin to suffering as real, as 
actual, and as exact in proportion, as it is possible to be made.” 

Vengeance does no good, for it is not appreciated, and pro- 
duces a contrary effect to that aimed at. The dictum of Sir 
Edward Fry, though not vengeance, yet is measure for measure, or 
the fitting of the punishment to the crime. This is the legal aspect 
and it is not meant in any spirit of inhumanity, but it leads to no 
cure. 

“ Streaky,” before alluded to, said “six weeks’ hard” was 
enough for him, and resolving on a new career, he came to the 
Salvation Army for help and direction. But I fear the sporting 
instinct in his rudderless mind has carried him back to his dan- 
gerous and antisocial pursuits. 

Penal servitude never cures. It embitters, dehumanizes, and 
destroys all effort, initiative, self-respect, and even hope. There 
is only one punishment which the criminal dreads, and that is cor- 
poral. So great is their fear that they tell me, if that threatened 
them, they would arm to the teeth to avoid capture. 

Many expert criminals have assured me that the only cure for 
crime is the indeterminate sentence. In the words of one of them 
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the Judge should say, “ You go to prison, the sentence rests with 
yourself.” The indeterminate sentence would have to be carried 
out on different lines to our present penal system. There should 
be a short period of sharp and very disagreeable punishment. As 
in the treatment of disease there must be an early course of pur- 
gation and sweating to cast out the evil. There should follow a 
term of occupation and education on social and moral lines. As 
soon as it is wise, there should be increased freedom, to test the 
strain on the moral fibre ; while a long but sympathetic supervision 
should be retained after discharge. Only on such lines can we 
cure crime. Many criminals are incurable, and would never obtain 
their discharge. There is nothing more inhumane in their per- 
manent seclusion than in the case of dangerous or chronic lunatics. 
The method of incarceration for chronic criminals must, however, 
be on more advanced principles. 

The most important question is how to deal with young 
criminals. From a somewhat extensive examination I find there 
are “born” criminals. I pointed out some in a large charitable 
Institution, to the horror of the President. They were children 
who had thieved and told lies, without any need or just cause, 
for they were surrounded by kindness. The President regarded 
it as a passing phase with many children. That was not the case. 
The fact was the methods of the Institution cured the criminals. 
That is what we ought to do as a nation. Philanthropic Societies 
have but little chance, as they have no powers. 

The State should be parent rather than policeman, and whilst 
administering sharp but short punishment on juvenile offenders, 
should keep them out of prison, and rather send them to a type of 
Reformatory, which might be labelled a “National School,” in 
order to avoid any stigma:in after life. Such would be national 
in the highest sense, as they would add to our strength, and re- 
store the unfortunates to a more healthy kind of life. They would 
also be schools, for the only proper meaning of education is to 
adapt the individual to his or her surroundings, which happens to 
be unattainable by our present system of education, and apparently 
never thought of by those in control. 

The State, moreover, should institute labour colonies for all 
kinds of criminals, and their work should be made remunerative. 
The trades unions are largely responsible for crime, as they limit 
the number of apprentices, and do everything possible to keep 
skilled labour in the hands of a few. If a carpet has the market 
value of £5, and the cost of labour represents £3, from a national 
or imperial point of view, what does it matter if the £3 is distri- 
buted among three trades union men or six ex-convicts? Ought 
we not to be thankful to see the criminal gradually becoming ex- 
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criminal? And here let me say that the criminals are incapable of 
doing a full day’s work, commonly described as an honest day’s 
work. I have tested this in many cases where sympathetic 
employers have given them a chance. The criminal, like the race 
horse, is a degenerate that can only work in spurts. He has no 
power of endurance, no patience, no stability, and no perseverance. 

As before said, he has the physique of a man, the mind and 
impulse of a youth, but has no more self-control than a child. The 
criminal by nature is not insane, nor yet is he sane. He is a 
degenerate, a bad piece of brain work or mind without a stearing 
gear of his own. He occupies a large territory that stretches 
between the realms of sanity and the depths of insanity. There 


he is, let us see how we can help him. 
ALBERT WILSON, M.D. 
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DETERMINISM. 


“THERE is no method of reasoning more common, and yet none 
more blameable, than, in philosophical debates, to endeavour to 
refute any hypothesis by a pretext of its dangerous consequences 
to religion and morality.” These words of Hume form a fitting 
introduction to the problem of Determinism, and carry with them 
a necessary caution, since even so great a philosopher as Martineau 
attempted to shelve the question of Free Will on the ground that 
its denial would destroy morality; for whether his conjecture be 
true or false, it clearly does not go to the root of the matter; if 
the main business of philosophy be the discovery of Truth, all our 
beliefs must undergo a searching analysis; and if it should turn 
out that the principles of ethics rest on no secure foundation, and 
have no place in a system of universal truth, they must uncom- 
promisingly be relegated to the limbo of outworn ideas, and so 
make room for a philosophy which, regardless of critrcism, does not 
shrink from its own inevitable conclusions. 


It will be the object of this article to look at the question 
primarily from a metaphysical point of view, for it is undoubtedly 
dependent on some of the most fundamental problems of Meta- 
physics: and in the first place we must be clear as to the meaning 
of Will, in itself, although there is no term in philosophy which so 
persistently eludes definition, and defies analysis. It will be 
generally agreed that the idea of determining lies at the root 
of the conception ; we cannot dissociate it from the idea of conflict ; 
a decision has to be made, or an alternative chosen; and this 
always necessitates a mental struggle and involves some degree of 
opposition. For example the popular phrase ‘a strong will’ 
means a special faculty of determination—a special power of sur- 
mounting difficulties. From this point of view it is obvious that 
we are using the term in different senses when we speak of the 
will of Bismark and the wz// of God. For to the mind which has 
no decisions to make, no problems to solve, there is no question 
of opposition, no choice between alternatives, no field, in fact, in 
which will could be exercised. Mind thinks and its ideas exist ; 
the world, the Universe, the history of man, the progress of 
civilization, are thoughts of this supreme Intelligence: Will there- 
fore on the absolute plane can only be a synonym for Mind. 
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Now the doctrine of Free Will must be understood to mean 
complete independence. No attention will be paid to those tlood- 
less theories, which attempt, by an impossible combination of 
Freedom and its opposite, to persuade man that he is free, because 
the Divine Will has temporarily sacrificed its prerogative. Free 
Will can only mean that Man is the master of his own Fate, inde- 
pendent controlling and originative; and that when alternatives 
are presented to him he is not merely conditionally but absolutely 
free to choose one or the other. There is no half-way house; no 
possibility of compromise. The issues are perfectly clear. 

Is there within each individual an incalculable element, uncon- 
ditioned by external circumstances or by the constitution of 
other minds, which involves independence of thought and action, or 
is the sphere of human activity conditioned, like everything else in 
the Universe, by certain fixed laws or principles, which become 
more fully understood as our illusions fade and finally disappear ? 

We have pointed out that the notion of Will arises out of a 
supposed mental struggle. Traces of this conflict are scarcely 
discernible in the savage, whose point of view is well summed up in 
Carlyle’s forcible phrase “Can I kill thee, or canst thou kill me?” 
It is only with the birth of that mysterious faculty known as the 
‘moral consciousness’ that the idea of choosing or determining 
originates. The savage is merely the creature of impulse; civil- 
ised man learns to discriminate between various impulses, and 
labels some of them ‘good’ others ‘bad,’ as they seem to conduce to 
his happiness or the reverse. Again the savage is apt to regard 
the interest of others as incompatible with his own ; but civilisation 
brings the higher knowledge that the good of an individual 1s 
inseparable from the good of others. The clarity of this con- 
viction is proportionate to a man’s development ; acute selfishness 
is the mark of a primitive intelligence. In the early stages of 
progress there seems to be a perpetual conflict between the higher 
and lower nature, between man as he is, and the man as he is ¢o 
be: he is always being led in the direction of his ultimate good, 
but is loth to cast off the shackles of ignorance. Hence there 
seems to be a continued warfare going on in his soul: the self seems 
to be split in two, for one part of consciousness forbids what twe 
other part desires: something often stands between desire and 
gratification, and that is the consciousness of sometning better. It 
is the intensity of that consciousness which gives colour to motives, 
and character to action. 

Now are we to maintain as the Libertarian holds, that in this 
apparent strugyle between opposing desires the freedom of the 
will is exercised? Many are content with Dr. Johnson’s shallow 
criticism “The Will is free, and there’s an end on’t:” the average 
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man disposes of the question thus, by protesting that he is con- 
scious of exercising that freedom every day of his life. But 
convictions are notoriously unstable, and due to countless 
influences: the freedom of the will should rest on much more 
reliable authority. If we analyse any set of circumstances where 
there seems to be a choice between alternative courses of action, 
we shall find a most intncate and amazing network of competing 
influences. In one of the ablest books of recent years (“The New 
Mysticism,” by Adela Curtis) the writer illustrates this point, “ We 
are directly or indirectly influenced by all that we see, hear, touch, 
taste, smell, think, feel or dream. We are at the mercy of 
suggestion from without. We are affected by the way people look 
at us, by the tone in which they speak to us, by their unuttered 
thought and feeling about us.” All these things contribute to that 
mosaic of tendencies which we call character. The actions 
whether of ourselves or others only seem surprising because of our 
imperfect knowledge: if we knew the whole of a man’s past life, 
the circumstances in which he had been placed, and the multi- 
tudinous influences to which he had been subjected, we should be 
able to gauge his motives and exactly foretell his action. All 
this amounts to is that there is cause and effect in conduct, and as 
Henry Sidgwick remarks in his Method of Ethics, “Not only do we 
believe in this cause and effect, but we continually shew it in our 
judgments and calculations. Society involves daily a mass of 
minute forecasts of the actions of other men: we infer generally 
the future actions of those whom we know from their past actions: 
and if our forecast turns out in any case to be erroneous, we do not 
attribute the discrepancy to the disturbing influences of Free Will, 
but to our incomplete acquaintance with their character and 
motives.” 


Motives are modes of thinking which, when they reach a cer- 
tain intensity, necessarily culminate in action. It is a common- 
place to say that strong action results from firm ideals, and yet 
this fact has far-reaching consequences. For fixity of purpose 
and well defined motives argue clearness of thought, and this 
suggests an explanation of those moral decisions which seem to 
necessitate an independent faculty of choice. Clear thinking ts 
the thinking away of difficulties: as soon as a man recognizes his 
superiority to a particular temptation it ceases to have any power 
over him: the higher motive must always supersede the lower, as 
soon as it is clearly brought into the region of cosciousness. 
We see what Plato meant by saying that Vice is Ignorance: for a 
man is only vicious so long as he ignorantly believes that evil can 
triumph over the good within him. The good man sees the fatuity 
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of sin, just as the great man sees the stupidity of despair. It is 
always a question of recognizing the truth; and in proportion to 
the lucidity of mental vision does the need for resistance disappear. 
Resistance is the mark of an imperfect consciousness, the fruit of 
ignorance. The more the mind develops, the less is there 
to resist. Unfortunately mankind is so fond of conjuring up 
imaginary enemies and endowing them with a supposititious power. 
For instance the will power necessary in view of contending with 
a personal devil is as large as the imagination makes it But in 
reality there is no enemy, and we find that we have been struggling 
with a phantom all the time. There cannot be any real conflict 
between motives, for each man naturally desires the good, and is 
guided by his conception of the good in all that he does. It is 
true that he makes mistakes, but they are only the mistakes of 
ignorance. “The Wyil has been set in the direction of our ulti- 
mate evolution”; and the meaning of life is to be sought in the 
gradual unfolding of that Truth which dispels the mists of sel 
ance and sweeps away all shadows. 


Following up the argument it becomes apparent that even in 
the simplest circumstances there cannot be any real choice between 
alternatives. It will be said that a man may or may not give 
money to a beggar, but the uncertainty only arises from ignorance 
of his own character: and even in the most elementary cases it is 
impossible to dissociate an act from the tendencies which produced 
it. That the illusion of freedom is a véry persistent one cannot be 
denied, and we can only escape from it by realising its illogical and 
contradictory nature. On metaphysical grounds the doctrine of 
Free Will is totally untenable. For if it be urged that this inde- 
pendence is a privilege entrusted to man for a season, we are 
reduced to the following dilemma [Either we must deny the 
omniscience of God, or we are driven to admit that our liberty is 
only imaginary. For if a man is free to choose, then no-one, not 
even God, can know how he will choose, since we cannot be in any 
real sense free if our actions are already known. And if every 
individual is possessed of a similar freedom, we must suppose that 
everything occurs at haphazard, according to personal caprice, and 
hence that there is no order in the Universe! Whereas one of 
the most unmistakeable features in the progress of thought is the 
increasing recognition of the principles or laws which lie behind 
phenomena; as Sidgwick says, “The belief that events are deter- 
minately relatedto the state of things immediately preceding them 
is now held by all competent thinkers in respect of all kinds of 
occurrences except human volition. Step by step in successive 
departments of fact, conflicting modes of thought have receded and 
faded, until at length they have vanished everywhere, except from 
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this mysterious citadel of the Will.” And why should the sphere 
of human activity be any exception to the rule? It is almost 
superfluous to mention the arrogance of the claim to independence. 
Man does not know how he came into the world, whence he comes, 
or whither he goes: blown hither and thither on the tide of circum- 
stance, drifting on an unknown sea, is he to trust alone for safety 
to his own isolated will? 

Perhaps an illustration may shew how the illusion of Free Will 
might originate. If we picture to ourselves a vast machine, con- 
trolled by some latent force and made up of parts of the most 
wonderful intricacy and complexity, but each in its way necessary 
to the harmonious working of the whole; and if, extending the 
metaphor, we could endow those parts with consciousness, would 
not every one of them suppose that its motion depended on its own 
volition, and that it was free to move in this direction or the cther? 
And then there would gradually arise the consciousness of the 
other parts and the inter-relation between them, until finally tke 
notion of independent activity would disappear. Similarly each 
man is a factor in the great scheme of the Universe, but owing to 
the incompleteness of his consciousness fails to recognise his rela- 
tion to the whole; while he is in this state he is bound by the 
illusion of freedom, but surely as his consciousness widens he can- 
not fail to understand that all things must be directed by One and 
only One mind. At first he is like a child who loves to hold the 
horse’s reins, flattered by the idea of driving, forgetful of the guid- 
ing hand behind; but the growth of knowledge brings that 
recognition of purpose and unity, which is so admirably voiced by 
Browning :— 

’*Ere suns and moons could wax and wane, 
’Ere stars were thundergirt, or piled 

The heavens, God thought on me His child 
Ordain’d a life for me, array’d 

Its circumstances every one 

To the minutest; ay, God said 

This head this hand should rest upon 
Thus, ’ere he fashion’d star or sun.” 

We may here anticipate the criticism that, as everything is 
predetermined, or rather exists in that mind to which the Past and 
Future are the eternal Present, there is no necessity for human 
effort. But Determinism is quite distinct from Fatalism; the 
latter is based on the supposition that Good and Evil are engaged 
in a struggle of which we cannot foretell the issue: the former 
rests on a belief in One purpose which is uniformly good, being 
the expression of that Mind which knows no Evil nor opposition 
nor negation. The more thoroughly we accept this form of 
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determinism, the more clearly do we see the good in all things. 
The necessity for effort in its literal sense is indeed destroyed by 
the realisation that the highest good involves no effort, since its 
evolution is natural and inevitable. Herein lies the beauty of 
deterministic philosophy—effort is replaced by confidence, struggle 
by repose. 

But we shall hear it said that this doctrine makes praise and 
blame meaningless and so undermines morality. In the first place 
let us remember Hume’s caution, viz., that no hypothesis can be 
refuted by a pretext of its dangerous consequences. Secondly is 
it true? On the contrary, praise and blame will continue 
to be most important determining factors in conduct, even 
if we cease to believe in the Freedom of the Will; 
they will have a social as distinct from an Ethical value; 
and all men are in some degree influenced by the 
approval or disapproval of society. But who will be bold enough 
to assign any ethical value to these terms? Who is fit to be the 
arbiter? A moment’s reflection will reveal how uncharitable and 
short-sighted are our judgments of others. No man has a right 
to criticise any single action unless he knows all the circumstances 
and motives which necessarily preceded it; and if it is hard to 
arrive at this certainty in one’s own case, is it not almost impossible 
to do so in the case of others? From whatever side we consider 
this problem, it is abundantly evident that a man cannot act against 
his character: and in those cases where he seems to do so, his very 
act presupposes a definite potentiality or determining factor. Sup- 
posed inconsistency in conduct is only the measure of our own 
ignorance, for it is when we do not see all the links in the chain of 
cause and effect that we are astonished at results: nothing could 
surprise a perfect Intelligence. 

Praise and blame are distributed according to the appearance 
of good and evil, for men usually form their judgments after a very 
superficial enquiry into motives, and in most cases are content to 
accept the standard of morality which the race has evolved and to 
criticise in relation to that criterion alone. But the standard 
changes from age to age: we cannot worship the Jehovah of the 
Jews, and posterity likewise will refuse to accept our ideals. Each 
race and each generation fixes its own standard of right and wrong, 
but their praise and blame cannot have any absolute value, because 
praise is only in contrast to limitation, and there can be no limita- 
tion, no error, no evil on the absolute plane. Praise ceases to have 
any real meaning when all is good and there is nothing to blame: 
the good is beyond praise. No doubt it will be urged that good 
must also become meaningless because evil is its necessary coun- 
terpart, just as light can only be in contrast to shade. And in a 
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sense this is true: when we realise that a// that is, is good, we 
shall not need the term good any longer: for then we shall know 
existence in its purity. Our ideals have only a relative value, a 
transitory existence ; they are indeed landmarks in our int-llectual 
progress, and we must use the term good for the best that we 
know: but we can predicate nothing of ultimate existence. 
Determinism revolutionizes moral philosophy, by bringing it into 
harmony with metaphysics: it declares that there is only One 
Being, and only One Will, ic. God or Mind. The claim to inde- 
pendent volition is in reality worse than Atheism, because it cuts 
off man from his Creator. On the other hand by bringing our- 
selves into harmony with the great Principle which creates and 
sustains all things we see the infinite powers of a Mind which 
knows no obstacles and no limitations. The most ethereal 
moments in human life are those in which men feel the inspiration 
of divine love and energy. From this source have sprung all true 
literature and art, all true music and philosophy ; increasing know- 
ledge brings a stronger sense of the unity of all creation, and if 
Free Will has to be abandoned, Determinism puts something far 
better in its place: the privilege of being spectators of the crder 
of the Universe, of witnessing the gradual unfolding and develop- 
ment of one perfect plan, is surely greater than that boasted inde- 


pendence which is fondly imagined to he an everlasting possession. 


S. NEVILE FOSTER. 
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HEDONISM AND NATURE. 


EVERY whistplayer, skilled or unskilled, is familiar with the maxim 
“second in hand play low.” This precept is commended to the 
novice and practised by the expert. It is one item in a hoard of 
maxims such as is possessed by every game, art, or calling. All 
such traditional lore both benefit the tyro and assists the prac- 
tised hand. By the kindly aid of these digests of experience and 
investigation the feet of the beginner are kept in the right path 
until he learns to appreciate their full significance and understand 
the principles on which they depend. When he has so far pro- 
gressed as to understand their why and wherefore they continue 
to act as kindly guides and timely reminders when doubt arises or 
when quick decision is needed. 

Sometimes these practical maxims can be fully explained by 
an analysis of their bearing on the end they are designed to serve. 
Sometimes even the expert has to remain content with the know- 
ledge that success is conditional upon obeying them, in the 
language of logic they remain empirical. Attempts to explau? 
such empirical maxims may, and often do, lead to conflicting 
theories. | Whether explicable or no, the authority and value of 
most such practical maxims is a purely relative matter. A writer 
who regarded the “second in hand” rule merely as a useful illus- 
tration might cheerfully break it systematically, while Sarah Battle 
would regard it as a law of mysterious and awful sanctity whose 
breach should be punished with the utmost penalties of the law if 
not with the pains of hell itself. 

The value of any collection of practical precepts intensifies 
with the importance of the end they serve. Sometimes the dis- 
proportionate ascription of importance to some particular end by 
a limited section of people may lead to an exaggerated and even 
ridiculous ascription of value. Sarah Battle and her whist mania 
rise before the mind’s eye, obedience was over-emphasised by 
Monastic Orders because they attached an exaggerated value to 
monastic rule. The real value and authority will, of course, in- 
crease in p.oportion as the ends they serve are common to the 
universal life of mankind. Franklin’s prudential maxim—in so far, 
at any rate, as it is accepted—that “ honesty is the best policy” is 
highly valuable, and supremely authoritative, because it applies to 
the whole range of human action. 
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Now, there is one particular collection of practical precepts, 
relating to human life as a whole, regarding which there is a 
striking intensity of belief. These are characterised by the adjec- 
tive “ moral,” and are still made the subject matter of the special 
Science of Morals. The intensity of the belief in the “rightness” 
or “wrongness” of certain actions, expressed in the collective 
opinion, and in the individual conscience, indicates that these ac- 
tions are of peculiar importance in the ordering of human conduct. 
Most, if not all, types of ethical theory, posit a special “ Moral 
Law,” exercising a special jurisdiction over this class of actions. 
From the empirical point of view, at any rate, the “Moral Law,” 
is a convenient expression of summation. Certain actions are 
emphatically wrong or right, and these actions being moral or 
immoral come under the scope of the “ Moral Law.” This con- 
ception of a “ Moral Law,” and of a special Moral Philosophy, 
has had one unfortunate effect. It has tended to fix a great gulf 
between distinctively moral action and the rest of life. Modern 
anthropological research is rapidly rendering it impossible to deny 
that moral ideas, like all others, have altered and developed, but 
the old leaven still works. In the last resort it may not be pos- 
sible to dispense with a special Science of Morals. Any particular 
class of facts marked by peculiar and common characteristics, how- 
ever closely they may be allied with the main body of knowledge, 
may still form the subject matter of a special science. But their 
connection with the main body must not be overlooked. 


In every act or calling, then, there is a set of fundamental 
rules that must be obeyed if their votaries are to succeed. The 
artist must study perspective, the thinker must obey the funda- 
mental rules of logic. Beyond these, variation is permissible, and 
indeed necessary, if there is to be originality and discovery. But 
there is a solid core of the forbidden and the necessary. Moral 
Philosophy deals with this solid core of the forbidden and the 
obligatory that lies at the heart of all human life. 


Men are constantly called upon to act without being able to 
foresee the total consequences, or even a fraction of these, of 
their actions. They are called upon to act suddenly and under 
extraordinary circumstances. The collective experience of their 
predecessors has embodied itself in maxims and precepts, and 
through these they become the mentors of their posterity. Pro- 
verbs and prudential maxims abound in the speech and literature 
of all peoples. Children are carefully instructed in the warfare of 
life. Underlying all are the great moral precepts. The individual 
conscience represents the coercion, through heredity and tradition, 
exercised by the collective mind on each individual. 
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It is precisely because Moral Philosophy deals with this inner 
and essential core of the obligatory and the prohibited, that it 
comes to close quarters with the fundamental principles under- 
lying all life. It is natural to expect that these would be exhibited 
most clearly in those actions most emphatically approved or con- 
demned by mankind. While this is true the part is never greater 
than the whole. It is apparently the neglect of this fact that has 
so often led Moral Philosophy to disparage and misunderstand 
the claims of Hedonism. 

In contending that the production of happiness is the final 
criterion of conduct, Hedonism is more than a theory of morals— 
it deals with the whole of life. In this respect, at any rate, it 
fulfils one necessary condition for the satisfactory character of any 
Theory of Morals. All actions must in the last resort, whether 
regarded as distinctly pertaining to Morals or not, be tested by 
their conducing or not conducing to the main end of life. Moral 
Philosophy is at bottom the science of the supreme end of life, 
and all opposition to Hedonism is based upon the conviction that 
that end is not pleasure. 

“ The greatest happiness of the greatest number ” seems such 
a natural and inevitable criterion of conduct, that the opposition 
always evoked by Hedonism is all the more striking. This oppo- 
sition is largely the fruit of misunderstanding—not necessarily 
confined to anti-Hedonists. From the very beginning, philosophy 
has always been subject to the delusion that its abstract state- 
ments contain more than they really do. A coat made to slip 
over the shoulders of 100 men will probably not fit any one of 
them. Statements applicable to a number of actions are not 
usually explanatory of any. No moral theory is in reality a safe 
guide to conduct. The compromise with Hedonism which writes 
down “ well-being ” as the aim of life, still leaves it an open ques- 
tion as to whether any particular action does further it. The 
theological statement of the ethical formula that sees “rightness” 
or “wrongness” in conformity to, or transgression of, the Moral 
Law, ordained by God, simply sums right and wrong into two 
classes—it throws no light on the why and wherefore. Hedonism 
is no exception to this rule—to state that “the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number” is to be our aim may leave us quite in 
the dark as to whether any particular action will secure this end. 
Enlightened Hedonism has always insisted that the immediate 
pleasure afforded by any action is no guarantee of its rightness. 
John Stuart Mill’s insistance on the conception of “quality” in 
pleasure was, amongst other things, a protest against this idea. 
_ The attempt usually made to turn this admission that some plea- 
sures are superior to others in quality into a virtual denial of 
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Hedonism, affords an interesting example of the metaphysical 
habit of mistaking abstractions for realities. The argument is 
simply that since one pleasure may be superior to another because 
of its higher connections or “qualities,” pleasure itself is not the 
criterion. Now, there is no such thing as pleasure-pleasure, that 
is, apart from all else. There are pleasures—pleasurable acts, 
pleasurable thoughts, circumstances, and the like. These are all 
that really exist—pleasure itself is an abstraction. To admit 
superior and inferior pleasures is simply to recognise that certain 
actions are more calculated to secure in the long run a condition 
associated with the most lasting and complete happiness of the 
human race. Hedonists, of course, have not been free from error 
in this matter. It is convenient, and indeed necessary, to use such 
abstract expressions as “pleasure,” but arguments must not be 
based upon them as if they were entities. 

Like all other formulz of Moral Theories, therefore, the for- 
mula of Hedonism is too abstract for direct application to practical 
life. The fierce opposition it has always evoked is due to the very 
direct connection with practice of which its misunderstanding is 
capable. But the tendency to regard it as an invitation to indulge 
in actions conferring immediate gratification, and to refrain from 
those producing immediate pain, apart altogether from any other 
considerations, does not impugn its truth. This tendency is 
largely due to a principle operative in nature that it is to a very 
great extent the function of the moral code to suppress. At first 
sight it might seem fatal to the claims of Hedonism that in nature 
pleasure is not so much presented as an end, as offered as an 
inducement. In his “ nuptial flight” the drone bee is enticed by 
one brief moment of love’s ecstasy to assist in perpetuating the 
race. His duty performed, nature throws him on the dust-heap. 
Nature’s habit of inducing by pleasure and discountenancing by 
pain was destined to bear bitter fruit when man appeared upon 
the scene. The simple fact that pleasure is pleasure, and pain is 
pain, make it inevitable that he should strive to attain that con- 
dition of life most productive of happiness for him. But the 
appearance of the human mind involved the inadequacy of 
nature’s previous arrangements, and the immediate pleasure or 
pain afforded by actions became unsafe guides. The develop- 
ment and the growth of the moral precepts are from one point of 
view, at any rate, obviously corrections of nature’s misplacement 
of rewards and penalties. In the brute world theft is a legitimate 
means of livelihood. The carnivores do not hesitate to rob weaker 
creatures of their lives. There is apparently no compunction in 
the matter, robbery will sustain life, and nature attached the 
guerdon of satisfaction to the robber. Man continued to find a 
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congenial occupation in pillaging his neighbours. But theft, 
though satisfactory to the robber, was a misery to the robbed, and 
a menace to the total interests of society. The moral protest 
against thieving grew up as a protest against nature’s arrange- 
ment. In the pangs of conscience pleasure was turned to bitter- 
ness, and in the pleasure of being generous a new motive was 
introduced into human relations. Conscience being often weak, 
and the pleasure of altruistic acts being often lost sight of, the 
general pressure of public opinion acts as a useful and needed 
supplement. Strictly speaking, the latter statement should be 
inverted—1moral precepts are social in origin and function, and the 
workings of the individual conscience are their product. This fact 
does not invalidate the claims of conscience to assist in the building 
up of the individual character. 

This contest between the human mind and nature’s decrees 
is interestingly exemplified in an instance recorded of certain 
Australian aboriginal tribes, by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. Dur- 
ing their initiation, the boys are forbidden to eat of a number of 
animals. Should any of these animals fall to the prowess of the 
hunter they become the perquisite of the older men. The in- 
teresting point is that the boys are withheld from infringing this 
tabu by what we should call, if it pertained to what we regard 
as morality, conscience. Even in the event of detection being im- 
possible, the boys will not, as a rule, transgress. The fear of 
detection and punishment is, of course, always present as a deter- 
rent; but the police are always efficient backers of the conscience 
that does not always constrain. All primitive tabus are com- 
pounded of many primitive beliefs, but this particular tabu ob- 
viously owes a great part of its sanctity to the benefit it confers 
upon the older men. It obviously secures a traversal of the 
gratification accorded by nature to the hunter’s skill in favour of 
a section of the community. In the rude society in which they 
survive these prohibitions, commencing, “thou shalt not eat ”— 
have all the force and validity of moral precepts. As such they 
throw light on the origin of the higher moral precepts recognised 
by the most advanced societies. By condemning cowardice and 
extolling valour, the higher morality traverses the penalties and 
suffering imposed by nature on hardship, toil, and death itself, in 
favour of the general interest. When valour developes the nature 
and character of the valorous one, it is still a traversal of nature’s 
régime. When the hero of any Marathon feels that it is not only 
glorious, but joyous, to die for his country, he triumphs completely 
and Hedonistically over nature’s imperfect Hedonistic arrangements. 

The alteration and development characteristic of the ideas of 
right and wrong, as of all others, indicates that the human mind is 
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no more capable of conceiving or constructing the millennium at a 
stroke, than is nature. The inheritance of pains and pleasures 
imposed by nature as penalties and rewards in carrying out her 
great work of organic evolution often obstructs men’s vision and 
thwarts his efforts. It is a commonplace of evolutionary science 
that beliefs and institutions, useful or necessary in their day, 
ultimately become barriers to progress. This applies in a large 
measure to Nature’s awards of pleasure and pain. In the brute 
creation anger is a great life preserver. The gratification of re- 
venge continued to operate among men as an efficient maintainer 
of personal rights. Only with difficulty and by slow degrees were 
the rawness and ferocity of the primitive method toned down into 
submission to legislative tribunals. With still greater difficulty, 
and with still greater slowness, was it recognised that in forgive- 
ness, and in the higher virtues, lay a true panacea for the healing 
of discord. 

Hedonism, therefore, can approve moral precepts even when 
they run most strongly counter to the gratification of desires with- 
out surrendering her contention that the real aim is to secure a 
condition of most perfect and complete happiness. Like all true 
thinking, Hedonism looks to the whole. The need for moral 
systems lies in the need for traversing and altering much of the 
present arrangement of pains and pleasures in favour of a superior 
one. If the human mind were complete in its rationality no moral 
sanctions would be required. If the total consequences of any 
act could be accurately foreseen, each contingency would be 
judged correctly, and no general rules of conduct would be needed. 
But man ‘is short-sighted and ignorant, and Morality enforces on 
him the allegiance to principles derived from the experience of 
the race. “Second in hand play low,” “thou shalt not steal ”— 
these precepts are not on the same level, but they depend on a 
similar principle. 

One qualification of this must be added—a qualification 
apparent from the previous discussion. Man is driven by passion 
as well as led by reason. Perhaps the whist analogy may help 
even here. The second in hand is often tempted to play high, 
even when he knows he should not do so. The habit imposed by 
the rule may assist him against this temptation. In like manner 
the sanctions of morality not only epitomise experience to serve 
as a guide, but repress temptation to transgress. They serve, 
though at times they fail, to prevent transgression of the higher 
scheme in favour of the lower. 


JosHUA C. GREGORY. 











AN AWAKENING WOMANHOOD. 


To the observant student of current events there can be no more 
striking and significant movement of modern times than that of the 
general uprising of women which is taking place not only in this 
country but far and wide throughout the civilized world. No 
physical earthquake could be so far reaching in its effects as is 
this disturbance of the social equilibrium of the people, in which 
there seems to have been almost as sudden and unexpected a 
generation of uncontrollable force as in the case of the inte:nal 
upheavals which have shaken the outer crust of the earth, The 
supposed solid foundations of old traditional erections are being 
undermined and all that has been built upon them seems crumbling 
about our ears. Seas of emotion are sweeping hither and thither 
in great tidal waves, threatening it would seem to engulf all that 
we hold most dear. Into the calm and the peace of the wcman’s 
sphere comes pouring an overwhelming torrent of unrest, of dis- 
content, of dissatisfaction with the things that be, of longing and 
desire for a wider life, and greater freedom to live it,—and in the 
change timorous mortals see only danger, and the coming of 
approaching disaster, the sanctity of the home imperilled, and 
the stability of the empire at stake. Women, who have seemed to 
accept with more or less complacency the subordinate position in 
the country which has hitherto been assigned to them, now at 
last rise up and demand the right to an equal voice in the manage- 
ment of its affairs. 

Such a claim has been many times made in the past, but never 
at any time has there been shown the same fearless determination 
to secure its acknowledgment and fulfilment; the same apparent 
reckless regardlessness of consequences in the means used to press 
that claim. A new spirit has entered into the claimants, a spirit 
that will not be restrained, that brooks not failure, but inspires 
ever towards success, a spirit that is quickly making itself felt not 
merely in the few, but in the many who flock to the hanners of the 
leaders of the women’s movement. We are in the beginnings of 
a genuine awakening of women which if seen and understood 
aright should bring to us, not fears for the future, but bright hopes 
for the possibilities of the race which may yet lie before us. For 

‘what women demand now is the right to share in making their 
country a home for the people; the right to be allowed to fulfil 
their duties and responsibilities to the people. 
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Hitherto they have been content to leave the entire manage- 
ment of the national home under male control, with a result that 
can be judged by the conditions around us. The success and 
prosperity of a country can only be truly measured by the aggre- 
gate comfort and happiness of its people. Judged by that standard 
this country cannot but be declared a failure. The vain boast of 
Britain’s pre-eminence is silenced by the clamour of her starving 
multitudes. The knowledge that “the sun never sets upon her 
flag” brings little satisfaction to those who are alive to the fact that 
it sets nightly upon the horrors of slum life in the reeking dens of 
her cities. | How many of her children are born into wretchedness 
to live but the span of an hour, or escaping such premature end, to 
find perchance a worse fate befall them? Boys, growing up to 
drift into the criminal classes; girls, to be flung remorselessly to 
the dogs of lust on the streets. What hope lies in these of a race 
that shall do credit to the land of its birth! Infant mortality, race 
deterioration, crime and prostitution, dirt and degradation, naked- 
ness and starvation! Are not these among the crops of the 
harvest of man’s tilling of the land? Is it a harvest ior thanks- 
giving, or does it not call rather for mourning in sackcloth and 
ashes? 

Now, women rise up and say: “You, our brothers, have had 
long years in which to use your powers for the good of the race. 
We have stood on one side leaving you free to work and to act as 
has seemed to you best; now that we look on the fruits of your 
labours, we can see that it has not been well for the people. One 
sex cannot, alone, do this work; both must work together. Let 
us therefore work with you, striving together to undo the wrongs 
which have been done during the unnatural separation of our 
duties and responsibilities, for just as, individually, we join with 
you to make individual homes for our families, so would we, 
collectively, join with you to make of our country a true home for 
the people. Woman is the home maker and her ‘sphere’ extends 
to the uttermost ends of the earth. To limit it is to limit all 
growth, and to hold not her alone, but her children also in 
bondage. The people are her children, and they cry aloud now 
for her care.” 

So speaks the awakening spirit of womanhood in the cry of 
the women to-day. Here, we have no mere demand for “rights,” 
for such rights imply responsibilities, which are waiting to be ful- 
filled, but which, to be fulfilled, must have freedom. To the 
awakening woman comes now in growing clearness the vision of 
the chains that have been thrown around her in her sleep, chains 
of habit, custom, creed, that numb the faculties of body and of 
soul and hold her in restriction; chains that it may be, in her 
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ignorance, she has helped to fashion for herself. Now that she 
longs to walk in freedom comes the knowledge of her bondage. 
It is not “votes” that she seeks with such persistence in these 
latter days, but this right to walk in freedom, to live her life 
according to the light that is in her; to find her own true use and 
sphere and place in life, no longer having these defined for her by 
an outside authority,—to enter at last into the full free heritage of 
true womanhood, free from the insulting command, “thus far shalt 
thou come, and no farther.” 

To men, the real value of the franchise lies in the fact that, 
through it, class distinctions are theoretically abolished, no one 
class being recognised as having a right to hold another in 
subordination. Only upon such a foundation can a fair and just 
social structure be built. What has been done for class must now 
be done for sex, neither sex having a night to hold the other in 
subordination. Both must be placed upon an equal basis, free 
from artificial sex restrictions and disqualifications. As our laws 
stand at present, sex is itself made a qualification, qualifying for 
citizenship the man who otherwise possesses no greater qualifica- 
tions than the woman to whom the rights of citizenship are arbi- 
trarily denied. Here we have an artificial standard of supposed sex 
superiority set up which is productive of even more disastrous 
results than the old idea of class superiority which received its 
death blow when the franchise was extended to working-men. If 
it were bad for the community that its laws should proclaim the 
unfitness of working-men to share in the management of its affairs 
by reason of their cZass alone, it is still worse that these laws should 
declare that the most ignorant and degraded man is by reason of 
his sex alone, of more value to the community than the most 
intelligent, refined, and highly educated of its women. Its woman- 
hood is depreciated by the fact, both in the eyes of men and of 
women themselves, and such depreciation makes impossible its full 
and natural development—to the irreparable loss of the nation. 
The law therefore must do for sex what it has done for class, 
remove all artificial barriers and restrictions, deal as fairly and 
equally with women in the matter of rights and privileges as in 
that of legal responsibilities. No question of sex is considered 
when taxation falls to be demanded of the citizen, no question of 
sex must be allowed when representation is being given in return. 
To make a distinction in the latter case when none is made in the 
former, is to allow the law to place one sex in subordination to 
the other, which is fatal to the best interests of both. 

Is is sadly unfortunate that the poverty of our English 
language leaves us without any equivalent to the generic term 
“homo,” giving us only in exchange that most misleading word 
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“man” which has so often led the mere male human into the 
delusion that he alone is the complete and genuine article, and 
woman merely a spurious imitation. 

Man, the true man, is neither male nor female, but the two 
in one, each being the complementary half of the other. Either 
is incomplete without the other, and neither can truly advance with- 
out the other. Freedom of development permitted and encouraged 
in the one but denied to and wholly disapproved of in the other, 
has disturbed the balance of development in both and thrown the 
whole world out of joint. There can be no true orderly growth if 
men and women do not grow together, and liberty of growth has 
been denied to women. Women are awakening to this fact, to the 
knowledge that they are refused the right to give free and full 
expression to the life that is in them, and it is for that right that 
they are fighting now. For generations they have been born and 
bred into the idea that freedom is not their birthright, but man’s 
alone, that because they were women, and for no other reason than 
that, the command “Thou shalt not” had been eternally laid upon 
each. Limitations and restrictions have continually hedged them 
around, contracting and deforming their growth, until they have 
become little more than a travesty of what true womanhood should 
be, for the true woman within has found no room for expression 
and a mask has appeared instead of her face. True womanhood 
can never be known until the swaddling clothes are removed in 
which it is bound. Women must be left free to develop thein- 
selves. No man can say what a woman should be; she must 
discover that for herself. Man has been trying to make her on 
the plan of the image of her he has set up in himself; but she is 
no dead piece of clay, but a live being as he is, and must be left 
free to unfold, free to shape her own life, and to that end he must 
give her the same rights he claims for himself. 

Here perhaps it is that the fight has been forced upon her, 
whether she would or no, for in man there is still the pride of 
possession, and he clings to the remnants of his autocratic control. 
He might be quite willing to give her a vote if that were all that 
were involved, but to give up not only the possession of power, 
but the possession of her is too much to be faced by him without 
a struggle. Since the days of the Garden of Eden there has been 
a change in the form of the words he used there. “The woman 
thou gavest to be with me” has been made “the woman thou gavest 
to be—my possession,” and he still holds fast to that version. 

But it is one of the paradoxical truths that underlie all human 
relations, that we only hold truly when we hold in full freedom. 
There is no real vital possession under other conditions. Where 
we seek to bind others to us, we lose our real hold upon them. 
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Man has sought to hold woman by force of the physical and mental 
powers at his command, woman on the other hand has sought to 
hold man by using her sex powers to that end. Each seeks to 
be free of the other, and until each is free there is no true basis of 
union between them. Perhaps of the two, man is less free than 
woman, however much to the contrary appearances may be, for the 
sex power of woman is both subtle and strong, and more deeply 
destructive of life than mere external force. But man cannot be 
freed until woman is raised from her servile position. So long as 
he holds her in outward subjection, so long will his own internal 
subjection to her be continued. For his own sake as well as for 
hers, he must set her free. 


That the women’s fight at this time is actually regarded as a 
fight for feminine freedom, not merely as a demand for votes, must 
be apparent to all who have followed its course and understood the 
meaning of the treatment the women have received. 


No mere franchise extension agitation could at this time of 
day have called forth the contempt, abuse, ridicule and scorn which 
have been poured upon the heads of the women who have dared to 
voice these demands. The attitude of their male opponents would 
naturally suggest that of an arrogant master towards his slaves who 
had ventured to question his superiority and his right to wield 
authority over them. Reason and argument—the right universally 
accorded to equals—have been denied to them—and where they 
have insisted upon receiving an answer to their claims, that answer 
has been given in the form of forcible suppression! 


To be told, practically, that although reason and argument are 
all on their side, yet they cannot be allowed to have what is theirs 
until men see fit to grant it to them is of course to open the eyes of 
women to the subservient position they hold in the State, a position 
which, irksome enough to intelligent women at all times, is becom- 
ing intolerable in these latter days of widespread education and 
broader development. Chivalry and deference in men become 
shams and delusions when seen to be divorced from the respect 
that is given to equals, and until our laws establish once for all the 
principle of equality in sex, that respect will be lacking. 


What woman with any self respect can be other than humili- 
ated to know that the law does not even regard her as the parent 
of her own child, vesting the sole right to that position in its 
father, practically treating her, as herself, one of her husband‘s 
possessions, a position no less to be inferred from her financial 
relations towards him, and the legal control he can claim in all 
her affairs. 
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Fortunately for women, the majority of men are better by far 
than the law allows them to be, but that is no reason why laws 
that have been enacted in the more barbarous times of the past 
should continue to remain, disgracing our Statute books. We have 
advanced beyond the stage of feminine serfdom, although some 
men are yet slow to admit the fact; and perhaps the most useful 
result that will be obtained by the protracted fight that is being 
forced upon women now, will be that of showing them how much 
more than “votes” is involved in the struggle. Liberty and 
equality are worth fighting for, and our women, the daughters of 
men who in their day have fought and fought well, will, like them, 
fight till they win. The greater the barriers that are raised in their 
way the greater will be the power aroused to force them aside. 
Every new obstacle only shows them more clearly that the spirit 
which animates the opposition is merely one of unreasoning auto- 
cratic mastery which, while theoretically acknowledging an ad- 
mitted right, yet refuses to grant it so long as the power remains 
to withhold. When that spirit is fully and clearly recognised by 
women as such, the end of the seeming strife will be at hand. 
Rights can only be withheld so long as women themselves submit 
to that withholding. When they refuse to so submit, and insist 
upon receiving their rightful position in the State, they will simply 
take their freedom, for no one can stand in their way. The only 
obstacle is their own ignorance, and the apathy which has arisen 
therefrom. That removed, all other seemingly formidable barriers 
will collapse at a touch. 

It is just that awaking of the wider intelligence of women 
that is going on now, sweeping away the mists of ignorant super- 
stition from their eyes which have blinded them to the true mean- 
ing of the conditions around them —showing them how to shake 
off the absurd little fetters that have been placed upon them— 
letting"the daylight of a truer conception of life into their souls, 
and inspiring them with a new hope for the future. They can no 
longer be content to stand still; they, too, must go forward. 

Every unjust imprisonment given in the hope of proving a 
deterrent, not only fails in the desired effect, but actually intensifies 
the solid determination of all who are engaged in the fight. They 
are in it to stay in it, until they see their end achieved, and the 
sooner the fact is recognised the less will be the disorders that 
accompany its progress towards achievement. 

But for the imposition of arbitrary sex barriers in the past we 
should have had the development of woman proceeding on orderly 
lines, and the benefit resulting therefrom to society in general is 
beyond all estimate. Society is suffering now from the evils which 
have arisen from a one-sided development of the race, and from 
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the unnatural separation of the sexes, and of their interests. It 
has never been “good for man to be alone,” whether it be in the 
making of his own individual character, or in the institution and 
direction of national life, and the supposed incapacity of woman 
to share with him all his assumed duties and responsibilities, is 
solely and simply the result of the atrophy of her faculties from 
long and continued suppression, and the consequent lack of use. 

The free use of powers alone can develop and perfect them, 
and it is illogical and absurd to deny their existence where oppor- 
tunity for such use has been discouraged, and even forbidden. 

The fact that women have not always made the best use 
possible of that measure of freedom that has already been secured 
for them, is no argument against their fitness to use it to good 
purpose in the future. We have to remember that women have 
not been trained in liberty; such training should have been theirs 
from the beginning. Even men who have been born and bred in 
the idea that freedom is their birthright, too often confuse the 
idea of liberty with that of unrestrained license ; what wonder if a 
few women to whom the thought is new as applied to their sex 
should fall victims for a time to the same delusion ? 

Women are only now beginning to realise the greatness of the 
powers they possess. With their use will come the knowledge and 
the wisdom to use them well, and to use them not for the good of 
themselves alone, but for that of the race. 

No man in his senses would treat the female of any species of 
animal under his care, in the manner we treat our own. He would 
never dream of placing ridiculous restrictions and dwarfing con- 
ditions upon these, and is rewarded by a natural and proportionate 
development of the sexes alike. 

It is only in the human that we act as if there had been some 
serious mistake or omission somewhere in the plan of creation, 
which rendered the feminine half of man, and of man alone, unfit 
for freedom, unfit to seek and find for itself its true place and use 
in life. 

Motherhood has been forbidden her share, and of order there 
is practically none; social chaos prevails in its stead. 

But the great Mother Spirit cannot for ever be suppressed, 
and at the cry of her suffering children she bursts the bonds that 
have held her quiescent. She is here now in the very force that 
is awakening women, that is arousing in them the longing for 
freedom, and the yearning to use the powers which they feel they 
possess, for the good of the race. She is opening their eyes to 
the needs of the people, opening their ears to the cries of misery 
and wretchedness that resound, opening at last their understanding 
to the true cause of the evils that exist in our midst. She will 
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never rest now until that awakening is complete, until thereby all 
humanity has been gathered into her bosom, and the long night of 
mourning has been brought to an end. No barriers can be made 
to withstand her, for the power is there that will sweep them aside. 

Woman has never yet entered into her Queendom, but that 
Queendom is now close at hand. 

Man’s perverted idea of kingship is the kingship of rule and 
command, of the right to claim the allegiance and service of others. 
Woman comes to redeem a great name from the depths to which 
it has fallen, to teach the great truth that the right to govern and 
tule is vested in none, for none have that right. There is only the 
right to serve, a right which is shared by all. Her Queendom will 
be a Queendom of Service, and the greatest in it will be he or she 
who serves most. 

By a large majority the House of Commons has recently 
declared its support of the principle of Women’s Suffrage, the 
speeches in this debate showing even more clearly than in the past, 
that the weight of reason and argument are all on the side of the 
women, the opposition being based mainly on prejudice, and on 
an inability to grasp the full meaning of the question at issue. 

That question, as has been pointed out, is not one of franchise 
extension, but of the injustice of the present application of 
existing franchise laws which, it is satisfactory to find, is becoming 
more and more generally recognised and condemned. 

It is now open to the Government to give practical demon- 
stration of its loyal adherence to Liberal principles, by affording 
the necessary facilities for carrying Mr. Stanger’s Bill through 
Committee, and although the pronouncements of Cabinet Ministers 
hitherto, have given no hope of any such Government assistance 
being given, perhaps even at the eleventh hour better counsels may 


prevail. 
I. D. PEARCE. 





EVOLUTION AND CHARACTER. 


“IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS,” writes Dr. Wallace in a 
recent article! “must precede improvement of character; and only 
when we have so reorganised society as to abolish the cruel and 
debasing struggle for existence and for wealth that now prevails, 
shall we be enabled to liberate those beneficent natural forces 
which alone can elevate character.” Is it not the fact, on the con- 
trary, that improvement of character must precede improvement of 
social conditions ? 

Whilst holding that man has arisen from the lower animals 
by a process of modification, and that character must be assumed to 
be acted upon by some form of natural selection, to the extent that 
its traits are useful, Dr. Wallace maintains that there has been no 
general advance of character during the whole period of which we 
can obtain any definite information. 

The essential superiority of man over the lower animals, he 
thinks, was perhaps as great fundamentally in palzolithic man as it 
is now. But this is pure assumption. The life of early man, as 
far as we can surmise its nature, was surely more akin to that of 
the beasts than to that of a modern civilised man. If we imagine 
such a man transplanted to the life of a modern city, would he not 
feel far less in common with him who can slay at twenty miles, can 
converse with his fellows many miles across the ocean, can listen 
to the reproduction of his dead wife’s voice at will, than with the 
animals ? 

First as to the intellectual element. Going back but a very 
short way, Dr. Wallace instances Gothic architecture, and enquires 
whence came this wonderful outgrowth of art which we, however 
much we pride ourselves on our science, cannot approach in either 
originality or beauty. I do not think it is necessary to concede 
any such loss of power, having regard to the fortuitous accretions 
of beauty and romance which time alone can produce, and to the 
conditions of its manifestation. We must recollect that its master- 
pieces were the highest expressions of the spirit of the age, a 
superstitious-religious and military one; militarism looking to the 
Church for power to its arm, the Church in return exacting protec- 


1. ‘Evolution and Character,’ by Alfred Russel Wallace, in the Fortnightly 
Review, January, 1908 
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tion and contributions of wealth. The thoughts of artists and 
craftsmen ambitious of distinction would therefore be directed to 
this channel; under similar circumstances, time being of equally 
little importance, so that very many years might be occupied in 
erection, and the directors looking for the reward of honest work 
well done mainly to a future life, is it improbable that ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture might not now produce works of equal greatness? 
We are able to admire the genius which built these splendid 
cathedrals but a few centuries ago; but with what unbounded 
admiration, with what awe at the marvellous ingenuity displayed, 
would not a man of that day regard, for instance, our Lusitania 
and our Dreadnought? Complexity of structure, remember, is 
one of the accepted evidences of progress. 

Somewhat further back, Dr. Wallace finds in the Great Pyra- 
mid a structure “which is the oldest in the world, and in many 
respects the most remarkable.” He states that “It was one of 
the most gigantic astronomical observatories ever erected by man, 
and it shows such astronomical and geometrical knowledge, such 
precision of structure, and such mechanical skill, as to imply long 
ages of previous civilization, and an amount of intellect and love 
of knowledge fully equal to that of the greatest mathematicians, 
astronomers and engineers of our day.” Now as an observatory, 
who of us in this age would propose to build, or be given the 
opportunity of building, its like for this purpose? As a monument, 
who of us would not condemn it as lacking in imagination? As 
an illustration of mechanical skill, could we not produce its like with 
an immense economy of the labour we believe to have been ex- 
pended upon it? And how can it for a moment be contended 
that it exhibits “an amount of intellect and love of knowledge fully 
equal to that’of the greatest mathematicians, astronomers and 
engineers of our day”? Is it not an excellent illustration of the 
advance of intellect in astronomy to compare the commonplace 
records of appearances of that day with the marvellous intellectual 
deductions which have measured distances in the heavens, which 
tell us the composition of the sun, which tell us where the planet 
Uranus, which we had failed to observe, must be? 

Reversing the position, let us look at history from the point of 
view of the ancients. Would they find no evidence of intellectual 
progress on seeing “the first skin” replaced by our cloths and our 
silks, the “first rude spear” by our arms of precision, “the first fire” 
by our electric cooking-stoves? Would not man, on the contrary, 
appear to his ancestors of not long ago godlike when he found him 
actually controlling Jove’s thunder-bolts to slay his enemies, to 
light his cities, to propel his chariots, and compelling the very 
stones to speed the vessels which have taken the place of his slave- 
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galleys? Distance would seem to him to have been almost 
annihilated in communication; it may happen that it may yet be 
as regards vision. 

Dr. Wallace instances the names of some of the greatest thinkers 
in the past, and says are those of our contemporaries their equals? 
But why does not he discard the theory of organic evolution if this 
reasoning is conclusive? He does not, as I understand him, hold 
that there may not have been some giraffes with exceptionally long 
necks, some animals more striped long before the type became 
established ; and I cannot believe that he seeks to maintain in this 
sphere that the existence at an early period of an exceptional sport 
would be a proof that there had been no evolution. It seems pro- 
bable that had the work of Shakespeare not been committed to 
paper, judging how little importance his contemporaries attached 
to it from the scant records which we have of himself and his life, 
it might have faded out of our intellectual wealth. The deduction 
is that, born in advance of his age, later generations had progressed 
intellectually sufficiently to value it more highly. And so we 
notoriously persecute and martyr the teachers of one generation 
whom a later canonises. 

Turning now from the “purely intellectual to the domain of 
conduct and ethical standard,” religion affords us a means of 
examination. In this field also we must base our belief regarding 
the unknown upon the known. And we cannot therefore doubt 
that the dogmas clung to with such tenacity afford a reflection of 
the ethical development of earlier generations. The reluctance 
to discard these past traditions proves a source of embarrassment 
at each stage as ethical thought attains higher standards. If, first, 
we consider the side of religion which embodies the duty to the 
Gods, can we not trace in 

. . .Man’s giant shadow, hailed divine” 

the gradual elevation of man’s conceptions: in the means which he 
takes to placate them, the gradual elimination of human sacrifice, 
then of all material sacrifice ; in the progress of the idea of prayer, 
the efficacy of which is gradually believed to lie in quality rather than 
in quantity ; in the gradual tendency to replace idolatry by spiritual 
worship? And turning to the other aspect of religion, man’s duty 
to man, which is the essence of ethics, can we trace no advance? 
In the attitude, for instance, towards slavery, towards torture, 
towards revenge? 

But if Dr. Wallace fails to make good his contention that 
character has been stationary since the birth of man, he is surely 
not less at fault in his belief that hope of its development in the 
future lies in the economic reorganisation of society, and that 
though its average has not yet improved, it may be raised almost 
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indefinitely by the influence of education and selection by marriage. 
To a believer in evolution this suggests an attitude of mind akin to 
that confusion of thought which tempts people with superficial 
knowledge of the subject to speak of adaptation as though it were 
conscious—as if, for instance, one insect copied another, or as if 
the animals intentionally changed the colour of their coats in the 
winter in polar regions. 

What is in one word the special quality of survival value to 
individual man at present? . We might say mental flexibility—the 
combination of the power to absorb knowledge acquired in the past 
with the imagination to apply it successfully to the circumstances 
of the moment. (Dr. Archdall Reid puts it in two words—memory 
and reason.) It may be recalled that when Athens was at the 
height of her glory Pericles called attention to the versatility of 
her citizens. But there is no ideal single type for a society, and 
the more advanced that society the more diverse will the types 
become, in accordance with the nature of progress. Mr. Francis 
Galton now recognises this difficulty in any scheme of Eugenics. 
“There are,” he said in an address to the Sociological Society on 
May 16, 1904, “a vast number of conflicting ideals of alternative 
characters, of incompatible civilizations; but they are wanted to 
give fulness and interest to life. Society would be very dull if 
every man resembled the highly estimable Marcus Aurelius or 
Adam Bede. The aim of Eugenics is to represent each class or 
sect by its best specimens; that done, to leave them to work out 
their common civilization in their own way.” But apart from the 
slowly changing natural environment, for what artificial environ- 
ment caused by civilization are we to prepare? It will not be 
denied that in its external aspects life in an age of machinery, the 
propelling power of which is steam and electricity, is very different 
from life in earlier civilizations. And this difference does and will 
react in multifarious ways on man himself. Take warfare: when 
Leonidas defended the pass at Thermopyle and Horatius the 
bridge at Rome, did they not desire as comrades the biggest men 
with the greatest muscular strength? But for the flying-machine, 
where every pound is a consideration, should we not choose the 
lightest men, who would also afford the smallest mark for their 
enemies’ rifles, provided they had the longest sight? Of the two 
methods, one would say the least impossible would be to shape the 
civilization from the material available, rather than to breed types 
suited to unknown future conditions, and this is precisely what 
Nature does. Herein seems to lie the explanation of another of 
Dr. Wallace’s difficulties. In more than one passage he emphasises 
the great variability of man’s mental nature. This, he argues, 
indicates that there has been no selective agency adequate to limit 
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its range or guide it in any special direction. But on what ground 
does he deny survival value to this characteristic alone? Is it 
not, on the contrary, exactly what might be looked for in an ex- 
tremely gregarious creature, tending under civilization to a highly 
complex social organisation? The Creator’s methods are con- 
sistent here as elsewhere, and not erratic. The progress of society 
arises from variety to choose from and the survival of the 
individuals possessing the characteristics suited to their environ- 
ment. Dr. Wallace says the special discoveries which render 
famous a Newton or a Darwin could not manifest themselves 
amongst eolithic men, but that their powerful intellects might have 
been equally valuable at that time. I confess that the argument 
seems to me of as little value in refuting the idea of the develop- 
ment of character as it would be to say that there was no evidence 
of organic progress because there would be no use for a highly 
developed mammal even if in potential existence in the early ages 
of the world. Brooks Adams has a passage bearing with much 
force on this point in the preface to his suggestive historical essay 
on The Law of Civilization and Decay:— 


“Like other personal characteristics, the peculiarities of the 
mind are apparently strongly hereditary, and, if these instincts 
be transmitted from generation to generation, it is plain that, 
as the external world changes, those who receive this heritage 
must rise or fall in the social scale, according as their nervous 
system is well or ill adapted to the conditions to which they 
are born. Nothing is commoner, for example, than to find 
families who have been famous in one century sinking into 
obscurity in the next, not because the children have degenerated 
but because a certain field of activity which afforded the 
ancestor full scope, has been closed against his offspring. 
Particularly has this been true in revolutionary epochs such as 
the Reformation ; and families so situated have very generally 
become extinct.” 


There are occasional sports, whom we term geniuses, whose 
abnormal qualities are of exceptional value to their own or to future 
generations. Whence do they arise? We have no idea. And 
it is the belief that men are equally incapable by taking thought 
of producing a highly complex and progressive civilization which 
causes me to repudiate Dr. Wallace’s contention that its beneficial 
growth can be promoted by the reorganization of society, and by 
the two measures on which he relies. 

The first of these, Education, involves the imposition upon 
the rising generation of the particular accumulation of knowledge 
and the beliefs which find favour with whoever happen at the 
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moment to control coercive power. Of how disastrous this is to 
progress Dr. Wallace himself quotes very good illustrations: “the 
celibacy of the Roman Church and the seclusion of thousands of 
the more refined women in abbeys and nunneries tended to 
brutalise the race. To this we must add the destruction of thou- 
sands of psychics, many of them students and inventors, during 
the witchcraft mania, and the repression of thought and intellect by 
the Inquisition.” We need not doubt that in origin these coercive 
measures were actuated by the highest motives. There will always 
be the danger that education dictated by an organized sociecy cf 
the type which Dr. Wallace implies may have an equally pernicious 
influence in impeding progress in the future. 


Nor can we hope for better results “in raising the average of 
character almost indefinitely” from the “perfect freedom of choice 
in marriage which will only be possible when all are economically 
equal.” It is clear that here also the choice in marriage would 
have to be regulated by the State to achieve the object aimed at. 
For if “the cruel and debasing struggle for existence and for 
wealth” were suppressed and replaced by perfect freedom of choice 
in marriage, would not the struggle be merely transferred to 
another field, one which we regard as even more bestial, the strug- 
gle for mates, which led, in the opinion of ingenious investigators, 
to what they call the Primal Law? The influence of the attrac- 
tion of wealth is altogether over-rated. Whilst wealth is at present 
the material expression of human power most in evidence, its 
possession brings no satisfaction to character, and observation of 
modern civilization affords little ground for supposing that those in 
whom the desire for it overpowers other considerations will have 
much influence in establishing their type in future generations. 


The higher elements of character which Dr. Wallace enumerates, 
“reason, the sense of beauty, the love of justice, the passion for 
truth, the aspiration towards a higher life,” do not depend upon 
wealth or rank, although they are an important element in the 
production of both; and it is to be feared that those who put the 
cart before the horse, as Dr. Wallace does when he states that 
improvement of social conditions must precede improvement of 
character, are only retarding its advance instead of promoting it. 


But if we have no confidence in Dr. Wallace’s panaceas, that 
is not a ground for pessimism, but for hope. If it has been shown 
that the Influence for Good and for Progress, which we can neither 
examine nor measure, has existed from the creation of our world 
to the present time, we may surely deduce that it will not now be 
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withdrawn, and that, though “our little systems have their day; 
they have their day and cease to be”— 
“Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


Behold we know not anything ; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring.” 


The recognition that progress is best advanced by the fullest 
possible extention of liberty to the individual to pursue his aims 
and to hold his beliefs, so long as he. does not injure others by 
doing so, and by the acceptance of the personal responsibility for 
the welfare of those whom he calls into existence, of which he 
should desire none to relieve him, will do more to accelerate it than 
any attempts to “reorganize” the growth of ages. 


S. HUTCHINSON HARRIS. 





SURVEY OF EVENTS. 


TOWARDS that narrow strait which the old world deemed a dim 
entrance into the unknown, most thoughtful eyes are now turned. 
The strange struggle with the Saracen luckily not passing north- 
wards is, perhaps, less painful than the tidings of a double murder 
in the city famed for an earthquake and a wave which made men 
wonder in an age that upheld cosmic happiness and law. The tale 
of Camoens swimming ashore, and saving his lay in a life of 
poverty and toil, may be a symbol of some comfort to such as are 
struggling to set ruins right. If every land must work out its 
earthly problems in its own way, the failure of South American 
trials of so-called government from below, will damp any hopeful 
forbodings of distant good from a dark deed. That the murder of 
monarchs is useless is a truism not thoroughly understood even by 
such as are less sure than Clarence of “the great King of Kings,” 
and the deathless “tablets of His law.” 


That better relations are in promise between Great Britain 
and the Power that is the central arbitress of Europe, should be 
welcome to all lovers of peace. The block of parties that sustains: 
the work and policy of the Chancellor is, perhaps, too many- 
coloured and complex to hold always together. It may safely be 
said that the Liberals are more friendly to ourselves, and have a 
better claim on our sympathies than the centre, or the two furthest 
wings. Most sensible Germans regret the mistakes of their press, 
and see good ground to revise the a friorz follies a few years back ; 
such as cherish hatred are the thoughtless, and those that never 
leave their small homes. In the footsteps of their spiritual heroes: 
(for the most part citizens of the world) many, like old Mommsen, 
have a sneaking fondness for the “ one bright spot,” suggestive of 
hope, at a time when “ everywhere else was so dark.” If they do: 
not “sneer with Byron, and laugh with Dickens,” as once, the in- 
terest in English letters and thought is still widespread and intense. 
Anyone who happens to have read such fresh books as Fulda’s 
“Impressions” of a tour in the States, or Peters, on England, will 
be conscious of the possibility of friendship and goodwill and 
esteem on both sides. In spite of swinish U/Zé and the Tageblatt 
Goethe was, after all, a German. 


Nothing, on the other hand, is more perilous than wilful 
shutting of eyes to danger, and rash reduction of the costs needed’ 
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for defence. Luckily, the Chauvinists in both countries are not 
just now possessed of power, but may often in the ebb and flow of 
fate win an increase of influence and force. Cliques come and 
go (as we have learnt), and a change may pass over the spirit of 
high fancies and dreams. The will of the people does not shape 
the whole course of foreign complications ; less in the old forest home 
of our rude forefathers than here. It should not be forgotten that 
the idea of putting an army on a fleet (like the Spartans of old) was 
set forth by a thorough-bred general who died in the Chinese 
crusade, and left a pocketbook behind him. Treitschke, too, saw a 
relic of barbarism in British sea-power, and preached his hatred 
with the jealous, hot instincts of a half-Slav, disregardful of truth 
to a degree not common in more ideal days. Even if the stanzas 
of Tennyson on our warships more than twenty years ago were 
not quite of his best, “the myriad-footed multitude ” is still likely 
to kick any Ministers from their posts who forget the doctrine of 
Cobden that the fleet must never cease to be all-powerful. 


The so-called struggle for existence and survival of the fittest 
(or the strongest) is quite as clearly an international as a physical 
fact. War and politics and commerce rest more on the play of 
large interests than on anything ethical; only a few choice spirits 


live much in the unseen, and invoke the claims of higher law. 
Prince Biilow, a few years back, upheld the impossibility of adopt- 
ing a moral test in foreign politics for the most part. Perhaps it 
is more comforting to reflect that the causes of strife are more 
subtle and complex than the handy occasions; all the nght is 
seldom on one side: such as speak with most stress have often 
least knowledge of facts. Bismarck, as is well known, once said 
he was fighting against Louis XIV.; of such historical claims it 
is hard to take a simple view. The plea of Frederick the Great, 
“‘ pour corriger la figure de la Prussie,” became a clear plan in a later 
age which, formed a conscious cult of force, both in writing and 
deed. Perhaps we are on the eve of a reaction against the full 
growth of this theory and once more “looking at the stars with 
feet on the ground,” in the fine phrase of the White House. 


That France can be chivalrous, and even forsake sunshine for 
stars, is written in her records from the Crusades to the Italian 
campaign of 1859. Like the famous man of the iron mask (with 
whom one rather regrets Esterhazy was unable to change places), 
a touch of what is strange and not certain clings to her character 
and fate. Nothing can be further from the truth than the foreign 
bourgeois notion that the Frenchman has a threefold dose of first 
sin, and lacks all piety and zeal. Their novels may not always be 
taken as a full reflex of their life, at any rate on the land: they are 
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not worse, but are merely more outspoken, than other folk. If 
the Teuton has thought more of saving his own soul through the 
ages, social progress has owed, and will always owe, a great debt 
to France. The methods of Delcassé, of which we have read 
revelations were rash, but nowhere does “the infamous” need 
crushing more clearly and quickly than in Tetuan. 


Many of us cherish an old love for Italy and all that belongs 
to her. Whatever be the terms of the secret treaty (known only 
to a few), any chance of the two countries taking hostile sides in a 
struggle is shut out by old sympathies and ties. Crispi was pro- 
bably the ablest Italian statesman since Cavour, in spite of the 
hatred of Ouida and some theatrical mistakes; both men, unlike 
as they were, cherished England and her methods above all. 
Just now the city of Milan is said to be a hot-bed of socialism and 
anti-monarchial views, where workmen are more conscious of their 
power than in the centre and south. Yet wiser heads feel the 
country is not ripe for any change of regime, and cling to the 
good house of Savoy. The poet and patriot, Carducci, was not 
ashamed to disavow the republican ideal of his youth and pay 
homage to the queen who read and relished him so much. His 
poem to Satan is typical of the feelings of many of his countrymen 
towards priestcraft and church: Rome, they urge, was great before 
the Popes, and will thrive when their period is past. But the 
church has womanhood on her side, and a changeless, mystic 
instinct in men: the hold on common schools has been saved again: 
though the earthly power be gone, the sacred fisherman is still 
weather-proof and strong. 


Sovereigns and statesmen sometimes go as pilgrims to 
Canossa after all, in spite of the conquests of reason. Napoleon 
was less of a believer in any sense than Manzoni’s beautiful 
stanzas might suggest, but had to make a concordat for the peasants 
and the prayer-bell at eve. The clerical party is stronger in 
France than is sometimes made out: of the German Reichstag, it 
is something between a fourth and a third: in the south, men live 
for the day, but like a priest by their death-bed. The new phase 
of the conflict between faith and knowledge, which the father and 
his counsellors are challenging, has its counterpart in festivals of 
Bruno (more loved than read by southern radicals), and coffee-house 
jests and replies. But the case of Ardigo rather shows that a 
priest who begins to doubt will not stop in a wayside inn, but pass 
slowly from the snug stall of a canon to the chair of a free-thinking 
savant. Interest and zeal, on the other hand, are deadened by the 
sleep of uniformity and live better in lands that belong to schism and 
reform. 
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The turn of the tide (to which not a few calamitous bye- 
elections point) is a warning that dark days may return unless gcod 
sense and concord prevail. To hope for too much is as clearly 
the weakness of our heritage and trust, as wooden acquiescence 
besets one-sided old lovers of the past. Such sectaries as leave 
the front ranks for a fad should remember Sir I. Newton 
said nothing of apples and weights when James II. had to be sent 
off. To sink smaller and less pressing theoretic points for a big 
purpose, has always been needful: just now the danger of a food- 
tax is still the spectre in the back-ground. 

It is urged with some truth that economics are shifting, and 
not stiff enough as a science to be ranked with the few forms of 
knowledge styled strictly exact. No doubt certain formule found 
true of a large part of a complex organism, were at one time too 
readily applied to all cases and types. Nowadays the neglect of 
large truths and ideas is the more pressing danger. Few specialists 
and thinkers, even of the more modern school, are avowed cham- 
pions of the old system which died more than sixty years ago. 
The late Premier, in his guarded and cold pamphlet, allowed that 
free-trade, if possible all round, would be ideally the best of all 
plans. Since that time, he has drawn at last a bit closer to the 
teaching of the strong man of orchids and screws, not likely to 
witness the ripe fruit of his scheme. Of the need of such a dark 
leap and change, full proof is still wanting; if parts of our large 
Empire gained, others might possibly lose: a sure benefit is better 
than a gleam in the clouds. Even the comparison with Bismarck’s 
Zollverein as a first step is deceptive: the small states were separate, 
and knew no common head and fount of faith just then. Can it 
be said the German workman has more liberty and comfort and 
material resources than the British, though the lower middle class 
has good schools, and perhaps more chances of a lift? Such is 
not the opinion of stalwart old leaders like Bebel, who feared at 
the same time the voice from the Midlands would carry all before it. 

Labour (which has helped to make wealth) cries aloud for more 
taste of its value; so-called collectivism is getting the best of the 
old view of private right. Yet the lessons of J. S. Mill (as laid down 
in his Tractate on Liberty above all) are not altogether old, and 
need fresh emphasis and thought. “The saint of rationalism,” if 
he came again, would rebuke too the rashness of such as crave 
freedom in a flood for all sorts and races and climes. Even a 
more level distribution of wealth (such as France perhaps boasts) 
must be won by moral effort and thrift, not by theft or stern over- 
growth of law. It is just possible that the granting of the suffrage 
to women, now in sight, would raise the moral element in life and 
curb such worship of wealth and force as weighs so heavily on the 
world. 





Survey of Events. 


The reform of common schools is being roused to a flame 
with the old sacred dispute. Dogmatic tests have the draw-back 
of being proved to be useless: such as hold Paris worth a mass, 
are ready to sign and teach anything: only the conscientious are 
kept out. A mediocre African prelate (not yet cut up into cold 
meat) regretted the absence of such tests in a great school, and 
roused laughter. It is well known that the teachers in our chief 
colleges and schools are not sound churchmen for the most part: 
to throw such a yoke on the poor alone is clearly not fair. Renan’s 
remark to the priests, “We will give you the people if you leave 
us the chairs,” is not worthy, as has been said, of being suggested 
in a work on “reform, intellectual and moral.” That point of view 
is often held by conservatives and pessimists enough: ours it never 
can be. 

A good deal of hatred of change rests less on principle than 
on comfort and the mere good luck of dining well, as a great states- 
man once said. ‘Horae pereunt et imputantur”: there may be 
fields of amaranth beyond: there is no peace for waters that are 
stale and dead. Every garden has its weeds that require uprooting 
now and then. Drains, drunkenness, sinecures, landlords, lawyers, 
and divines, all want some watching and control with due respect 
for property and right. A certain temper of mind (to adapt some 
famous words) may be as needful as a fixed programme at times: 
above all, let us mark such as stir hot strife in our midst, and avoid 
them. 

Of the tact and skill of the prime minister in keeping his 
forces together, two views will hardly be held. If not perhaps one 
of the greatest, he is clearly one of the most popular and successful 
among modern statesmen. Perhaps his fondness for French 
novels helped to form his faculties and insight, not seldom lacking 
in men of more genius and power. The fourth subtle Scotchman 
to hold the highest position in the state, he will leave a memory 
for good sense and wisdom, and readiness in need. Should age 
and illness compel him to leave some part of his work and seek 
rest in happy fields, there is little doubt that the chief of the chill 
revenue will replace him. 

It cannot be said the less backward party is lacking in brains 
now: a good deal that fell off over Egypt (1885) or Irish home-rule, 
or the Boers, has come back to the fold. Perhaps such splendid 
written works as Mr. Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone,” and Herbert 
Paul’s “ Modern England” show the good cause has been “judged 
and saved” at the great historical account: of the other book we 
know nothing. Coercendum intra terminos imperium: let us 
seek after freedom and peace, not passing all reason, but resting on 
law and light and advance. Decadence, as we lately read, is 
slow and our race is still healthful and strong. 











CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


A valuable contribution to our knowledge of glaciers has been 
published by the Smithsonian Institution, being part of Vol. 39 of 
the “ Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge.”1 Much has been 
written about glaciers, and there have been many discussions as to 
their rate of advance or retreat, according to the rainfall and other 
meteorological influences; but actual measurements are scarce. 
The author, Dr. W. H. Scherzer, has approached the subject from 
a thoroughly scientific point of view, and gives a number of careful 
measurements, which throw much light upon this extremely difficult 
and intricate subject. A large number of excellent photographs of 
the majestic scenery of the Rocky Mountains and the Selkirks add 
much to the value and interest of the work. It is to be hoped that 
the measurements and observations may be continued and 
extended, so far as circumstances permit. 


A monograph of the “ Apodous Holothurians,”2 by H. L. Clark, 
forms part of the 35th Vol. of the Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge. The work has special reference to the representatives 
of the Synaptidae and Molpadiidae in the collections of the 
United States National Museum, each species being fully described 
and illustrated. Among the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections 
perhaps the most interesting paper is one by J. W. Fewkes on 
excavations at Casa Grande, Arizona. Special interest attaches to 
the “Great House” as the most important ruin in the Southern 
States, and, as it was already in ruins when first seen by Europeans, 
there is considerable doubt as to the race which built it. Thanks, 
however, to the labours of the author, we may now assume that 
this and the adjoining buildings were erected by the ancestors of 


1. “Glaciers of the Canadian Rockies and Selkirks.’”’ Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge, No. 1,692. Washington, 

2. “The Apodous Holothurians,” by H. L. Clark. Smithsonian Contribu- 
tions to Knowledge, No. 1,728. Washington. 

3. “Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. L., No. 1,772. 
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tribes still dwelling in the neighbourhood. The Pima Indians 
employed in the work of excavation recognised many of the articles 
exhumed, and some of the rooms found were built on the same 
plan as the old Pima houses. We are glad to learn that steps have 
been taken to safeguard the ruins that have been laid bare. 


The same volume contains some important work on the air- 
sacs of the pigeon, by B. Miiller. As the result of his researches 
the author comes to the conclusion that the air-sacs play a sub- 
ordinate part in the operation of breathing. 


The progress of invention and the changes in patent 
laws and regulations have rendered necessary the issue of 
a third edition of the useful guide to the Search Depart- 
ment of the Patent Office Library.4 Of special interest 
is Appendix IL, containing a list of new words which have 
been coined. in connection with new inventions. Some of these 
words, such as celluloid and dynamite, are already part of every 
civilised language, and the etymologist must feel grateful to those 
who have compiled an authoritative list of their origin. 


In another work that has reached us we find the use of newly- 
coined words pushed to its extreme limit, and seriously interfering 
with the proper appreciation of the author’s views. In the second 
volume of Mr. J. M. Baldwin’s “ Thoughts and Things, or Genetic 
L ogic,”5 we meet with a number of new terms that may possibly be 
explained in Vol. I, but the meaning of which cannot be gathered 
from the context. After all, there are a great number of words in 
a good dictionary, and many authors of distinction are able to con- 
vey their meaning without coining new ones. We are told that 
“The third volume is writing”; let us hope that it is writing in 
the usual English language. 


“The Science of Nature History,”* is the title of a work in 
which the author develops a scheme for the arrangement of scien- 
tific data and observations. It is obviously a difficult task to con- 
dense into a volume of 100 pages that which has occupied the 
attention of scientific men for many centuries, and we cannot say 
that the attempt has proved successful. A list of various nature- 
objects is given, commencing with nebulz, and ending with H.M. 
King-Emperor Edward VII. The language used by Mr. Ready- 


4. “@Quide to the Search Department of the Patent Office Library,” 3rd 
edition. Patent Office, London, 1908. : 

5. “Thought and Things, or Genetic Logic,” by J. M. Baldwin, London. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 1908. 

6. Science of Nature-Hietory,” by Nasarvanji Givanji Readymoney. TZ he 
Times of India, Bombay and London. 
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money is sometimes ambiguous, and the data which he would have 
us record are not always such as we should term scientific For 
instance, one entry is :—“ Here give colour pictures, which you may 
have guessed of the male with several wives and children, exhibit- 
ing domestic life of Eolithic hominide.” Coloured plates of a 
group of female eolithic polygamists would, no doubt, be extremely 
interesting, but should we be entitled to call such guess-work 
history ? 

The records of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna? 
contain many articles of scientific interest, but in a very condensed 
form. Dr. E. Sellin gives details of the important excavations 
made by him in Jericho, which resulted in the discovery of part of 
the town wall and of many other pre-Israelite remains. The site 
gives promise of valuable discoveries in the future. Dr. Sellin was 
only able to spend a few weeks on the spot. 

Since 1891 a commission has been at work compiling an 
inventory of the manuscripts contained in the libraries of Great 
Britain and Ireland. This inventory is now complete, and will 
appear under the title of “Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum 
Britannica.” 

Prof. D. H. Miiller reported on some new finds of papyri at 
Elephantina) The most important of these refer to the destruction 
and re-building of the Jewish temple at Jeb. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Those—and we may safely assume that they are many—who 
have read Mr. Fielding Hall’s “ Soul of a People,” and “ A People 
at School,” will know pretty well what they have to expect in his 
new work, “ The Inward Light.”! But they will find that this third 
book is even more fascinating than its predecessors. The author 
says that, while his object in writing “ The Soul of the People,” 
was nci to tell us what the Buddha taught, but what ihe peop'e 
believed, in the present book his object is “to explain as clearly 


7, “Anzeiger der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philoso- 
phisch-Historische Klasse.” Vienna: A. Hélden. 1907, 

1. “The Inward Light,” by H. Fielding Hall, author of “The Soul of a 
People,” &. London: Macmillan. 1908. 
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as may be that conception of the world, man’s life, the past, the 
present, and the future, which finds its latest, not its last, expression 
in Buddhism.” He gives us, in fact, in his own inimitable way, 
what he conceives to be the inner, fundamental truth of Buddhism. 
He is dissatisfied with Western notions of Buddhism. “When I 
have heard Western people talk about it, and explain this faith, it 
has always seemed as if they were travellers who describe a land- 
scape dimly seen through fog and mist.” “ Despite all the books 
written of Eastern forms of faith, none [of those forms] have been 
understood. . . More especially is this true of Buddhism, that latest 
expression of an all-world view.” The author throws his matter 
into narrative form. A European in the Burmese uplands meets 
with an accident, and decides to make his cure in a Buddhist monas- 
tery. There, in quiet intercourse with the monks and with the 
people, by discourse and meditation, he discovers the truth that 
finds its expression in Buddhism. It would require much more 
than a brief notice to give a clear description of what he discovered. 
Some faint notion of it may be suggested by a few sentences from 
the last chapter: “Twenty-five centuries ago the light was seen 
in India) It shone for a time and died. Men understood it not. 
. . . Six hundred years later came another who saw the light, saw 
it much as the earlier teacher did. There is not in the Christianity 
of Christ very real difference from the teachings of Buddhism... . 
And the West did not understand it. . . . They made a church, and 
out of that church a trust. That which was free to all men was 
cornered. .. . There came a revolution against the church... . 
They made churches for themselves. . . . They set up a book and 
worshipped it... and they put out the inward light. Truth is 
progressive, and they stopped it where it had reached nineteen 
hundred years ago. But when you stop a life it dies. The spirit 
goes out of it. Saying they wished to preserve truth, they killed 
it, and preserved but the petrified form.” If we have not made 
our readers impatient to read the book for themselves, we have 
failed of our purpose in writing this brief notice. As literature the 
book is a gem; as an exposition of one of the greatest faiths the 
world has known, it deserves the serious study of all thoughtful 
men and women. 


Every student of the subject knows that the story of 
Mohammed and Islam is overlaid by myth and tradition. Despite 
the multitudinous works upon Islam, written by Western authors, 
it is still difficult for the general student to discover the truth about 
Mohammed and the early part of his movement. Not only is it 
difficult to unravel the truth from the traditions, but most of us 
have to get our information from writers who are more or less 
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prejudiced. In Prince Leone Caetani’s monumental work, “ Annals 
of Islam,”2 we have a courageous attempt to compile a full and 
impartial digest of all existing authorities. Of this work we have 
just received the second volume, containing in its superbly printed 
two parts nearly 1,600 folio pages. The enormous labour involved 
in this undertaking may be inferred from the fact that, though the 
two volumes contain 2,300 pages, they bring down the story no 
further than to the 12th year of the Hegira, that is, to about a year 
after Mohammed’s death. The third volume, which is in the press, 
and will contain about 1,000 pages, will bring the story down to 
A. H. 23. Vols. IV. and V. are in preparation, and will bring the 
story down to A. H. 86. The author, in telling us that other 
volumes will follow as speedily as possible, also says that the num- 
ber of those volumes cannot as yet be fixed. The index of these 
two volumes occupies over 300 pages. The author has spent many 
years in the preparation of his work, and is in constant communica- 
tion with the leading Orientalists of the day. The text is assisted 
by excellent maps and plans, and illustrated by a number of very 
fine photogravures. The work is not intended, the author tells us, 
to be a history in the sense in which that term can be applied to 
such works as Mommsen’s or Gregorovius’s ; but will form such a 
digested compilation of historical material as will facilitate the task 
of future historians. Interspersed among the material gathered 
from the authorities are a number of valuable dissertations. A 
leading feature of the first volume is a long introduction; and in 
the second volume are dissertations on such subjects as the de- 
cadence of Persia under the Sassanid, the condition of the Byzan- 
tine empire, and the decadence of Oriental Christianity on the eve 
of the Arabian invasions, etc, etc. There are special reasons why 
this work should receive the attention of British students. With 
nearly two hundred million Mohammedan subjects under the 
British crown, with mosques rising in our English cities, and with a 
very interesting movement of reformation going on among the more 
intelligent contemporary Mohammedans, we cannot afford to neg- 
lect any opportunity of understanding both the ongin and the 
character of Islam, one of the most remarkable factors in the world’s 


history. 


The author of the new work on “St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Thessalonians,”3 had already made for himself an honourable repu- 


2. “Annali dell’ Islam,” compilati da Leone Caetani, Principe de Teano. 
Vol. II., tom. 1 e 2. Milano: Ulrico Hoepli. 1907. 

3. “St, Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians.” The Greek Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By George Milligan, D.D., Minister of Caputh, 
Perthshire. London: Macmillan. 1908. 
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tation by works on “ The Resurrection of Our Lord,” “ The Ascen- 
sion and Heavenly Priesthood of Our Lord,” and “ Discussions on 
the Apocalypse.” In his new work he gives us an exhaustive 
apparatus for the critical study of the history, text, authenticity, 
integrity, and contents of the two Thessalonian Epistles, which 
Epistles, he thinks, “can hardly be said to have received at the 
hands of English scholars the attention they deserve.” If Dr. 
Milligan is correct in this opinion, he has done not a little to make 
amends for past neglect. The book contains, besides a minutely 
detailed critical commentary on the text (which is that of Westcott 
and Hort), eight introductory chapters, running through more than 
a hundred pages; and at the end, above forty pages of additional 
notes, followed by four indexes on subjects, authors, references to 
inscriptions and papyri and Judaistic writings, and on Greek words. 
That the author has a very wide acquaintance with English, 
French, German, Latin, and other authorities, will be evident when 
we say that five or six pages are filled with the list of authorities 
whom he refers to, and often copiously quotes. He makes much 
use of inscriptions, papyri, and Judaistic writings. The introductory 
chapters treat of Thessalonica; St. Paul’s relations with the 
Thessalonians; the character, contents, language, style, literary 
affinities, and doctrine of the Epistles; and the authenticity and 
integrity of the text. Among the subjects of the additional 
notes are St. Paul as a Letter-Writer; the Divine Names in the 
Epistles ; critical essays on several characteristic Greek terms ; and 
particularly two long and very interesting notes on the Biblical 
Doctrine of Antichrist. The industry and scholarship revealed by 
the book deserve the highest praise; and we can fully enter into 
the author’s feelings when he says in the preface, “It is not easy 
to part with the work, which has been an almost constant com- 
panion for a number of years.” Even to a student who approaches 
the subject from a different standpoint from the author’s, there is 
a great deal in the introduction and in the appendix that is ex- 
ceedingly valuable and interesting. The author’s standpoint is 
that of a devout believer in the authenticity and integrity of these 
Epistles, but of one who readily accepts the results of the most 
recent criticism upon minor points. We must add an expression of 
admiration of the way in which the book has been printed. It 
bristles with all those changes of language and type, and complexi- 
ties of reference, which are so many pitfalls for the printer; but we 
have come upon only one passage that needs correction. In the 
note on the Divine Names, referring to the occurrence of “ Lord” 
or “the Lord,” the words “ eight times with, and four times with- 
out the article,” should be—as the Greek passages on the next page 
show—“ fourteen times with, and eight times without the article.” 
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Mr. Carrick’s “ Wycliffe and the Lollards,” is one of a valuable 
series of handy volumes published under the title of “The World’s 
Epoch-Makers.” The subject of this volume is exceptionally in- 
teresting, and the writing of it afforded an opportunity of placing 
in the hands of the public a compendious, scholarly, critical, and 
withal popular study of the life and work of one of the most influen- 
tial personalities in the history of Christianity. With deep regret 
we are compelled to say that, in our opinion, the author has missed 
his opportunity. Instead of giving us a work level with the modern 
standard of historical study, he has given us what may be not 
inaptly described as an ill-digested partisan platform deliverance 
written large. The dedication to Prof. Taylor, and the prefatory 
note acknowledging personal indebtedness to the late Master of 
Balliol, and to the librarians of some of our principal libraries, led 
us to expect something better. The historian loses himself in the 
apologist. The necessary references to Wycliffe’s environment, 
and to the conditions which made his work possible, are converted 
into over-long digressions ; while the real Wycliffe matter receives 
too small attention. The otherwise uninformed reader will close 
the book with a very indefinite conception of the hero, beyond the 
facts that he anticipated the Reformers in many of their views, 
wrote certain—only incidentally mentioned—tracts and _ treatises, 
and issued the Bible in English. Of any serious literary criticism 
of Wycliffe’s writings there is not a trace; nor are the still un- 
solved problems connected with his life adequately dealt with or 
even recognised. In the whole book there are only three foot- 
notes giving authorities; and authorities are seldom mentioned in 
the text. The style is often slipshod ; and the author is sometimes 
guilty of unpardonable carelessness. Montagu Burrows is twice 
mentioned as a writer on Wycliffe, and the name is differently mis- 
spelt each time. Referring to Father Stevenson’s “Truth about 
Wyclif,” Mr. Carrick says that he dismisses Lechler’s “ masterly 
production ” (this is Stevenson’s own epithet) with “ scant courtesy.” 
This is not true. The reader who takes the trouble to refer to 
Stevenson will find him not only describing Lechler’s book as a 
“masterly production,” but also saying, “ The solitary work which 
has any pretension to independent research, and which has really 
advanced our knowledge of the subject, is that by Dr. Lechler. It 
exhibits mature and extensive scholarship, combined with a 
thorough grasp of the subject . . . a contribution of acknowledged 
merit to the historical literature of the age.” This is anything but 
“scant courtesy” from one who is a bitter opponent. Our author 


4. “ Wycliffe and the Lollards,” by the Rev. J. C. Carrick, B.D., author 
of “ The Abbey of S. Mary, Newbottle,” “S. Cuthbert and S, Cuthbert’s,” &. 
Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark. 1908. 
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pulls up the intelligent reader by such expressions as “ plenitudo 
potestatios.” This must be a misprint: but after telling us on one 
page that the Order of the Dominicans was founded by St. Dominic, 
on the very next page he seriously endorses the punning words 
“ Domini canes,” as a real etymology of the word “ Dominicans.” 
And what are we to make of this: “ Wycliffe’s sentiment as to 
Scripture was identical with Lord Chillingworth’s.” That the dear 
old author of “The Religion of Protestants”’—Propugnator invic- 
tissimus Ecclesiz Anglicane—should ever be called “lord”! Is it 
because he was Chancellor of Salisbury? The second part of the 
book on “ The Lollards” is an improvement on the first; but the 
purist is there made to squirm by being told that an elephant is a 
“truncated quadruped.” Perhaps this is an echo of sixth-form fun. 


We have written the above very reluctantly. Doubtless, very 
many readers will derive pleasure and profit from the book. But 
the critic’s office is to criticise, and to do it honestly. Otherwise 
criticism would be worse than a farce. 


In the “Indices to Diatesserica”5 Dr Abbott offers a volume 
which will be very useful to students of the several parts of his 
Diatesserica, “in ascertaining the truth that lies beneath the often 
divergent accounts” of the Gospels. The Indices, he tells us, have 
been composed by the coadjutor to whom the Johannine Vocab- 
ulary and the Johannine Grammar were dedicated. There are six 
indices, dealing with Parts I. and II (together), and separately with 
Parts IIL, IV., V., VL, and VII. Each index is also multiple, 
giving separate references to New Testament passages, to English, 
Greek, and Hebrew. As a specimen of the way in which the 
indices may be employed, Dr. Abbott gives nearly sixty pages 
about Josephus’s version of the sweetening of the Waters of 
Merah. The eighth part of the Diatesserica (“The Fourfold 
Gospel”) is in preparation. 


The author of “The Inner Man”¢ tells us that his work is “an 
attempt to analyse and place in juxtaposition some central 
problems of Bible religion.” The chapters are headed: “Things 
of the Spirit,” “The Nature of Prayer,” “Regeneration,” “Know- 
ledge and Faith,” “Man’s Atonement,” “Imago Dei,” and “Prophecy 
and Mediation.” The author has broad views, but unfortunately 


5. “Indices to Diatesserica, with a Specimen of Research.” By Edwin A. 
Abbott. London: Black. 1907. 
6.“‘The Inner Man: Studies in Essential Bible Truth.” By Allen B. 
Woodward. London: Kegan Paul, French, & Co., Ltd. 1907. 
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his style often suggests a lack of definiteness in his conceptions. 
He does not object to the higher criticism, or to “a less prejudiced 
and superficial basis in teaching.” But we notice that he cuctes 
Scripture exactly as the representatives of the old school of 
orthodoxy were wont to do. And we think it unkind of him to 
speak of “bewildered agnostics, and the truculent anti-Christian’s 
immoderate and positive voice.” In reading the book—as in read- 
ing many other similar books—we seem to be dealing with dogma 
in solution. Readers who have broken loose from strict orthodoxy, 
but are still under the orthodox glamour, will find things in the 
book thaf will please them. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“ Attention,”! by Mr. .W P. Spillsbury, Junior Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan, first appeared in the 
“ Bibliothéque internationale de psychologie expérimentale,” in 
1906. The present edition has been revised in the light of critic- 
ism, and very considerably enlarged. In criticising the numerous 
prevalent theories of attention, the author has endeavoured to show 
the relations between the theory and the facts, to show 
what relation interpretation of the facts had had to the 
theory, and to make use of the theory in his own. More 
emphasis has been placed upon the higher mental pro- 
cesses. First, because we are enabled to see how close 
is the relation between the factors which control attention, and 
those which determine the more complicated intellectual processes. 
Secondly, because an important part of the simple perception can 
be understood only if treated as a mental construction. 

Round those factors, as the author remarks, centre many of 
the problems of the teacher. The first and most important con- 
fronting the teacher is the method by which the attention of the 
child may be obtained and held. Hitherto the answer has 
generally been “Be interesting, teach nothing that will not interest 
the child.” This, says Mr. Spillsbury, is insufficient. We must 
first ascertain what is likely to interest the child, and 


1. “Attention,” by W. B. Spillsbury, Junior Professor of Philosophy, and 
Director of the Psychologica] Laboratory, University of Michigan. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1908. 
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this can only be ascertained by a knowledge of the 
child, its parentage, environment, temperament, etc. Rut 
knowledge must not be without skill The teacher 
must not only know the child, and know his subject, but he must 
also know how to impart his knowledge. He must be sympathetic 
and tactful. 


Moreover, interest is not the main purpose of education. Its 
aim is “to mould the child for useful participation in the life of the 
community, to bring him into contact with the experience of the 
race as a whole in such a way that the essentials of human know- 
ledge shall become part of the influences which guide and direct his 
thought and conduct for the remainder of his life.” 


To make interest the sole measure of what shall be taught is 
dangerous to the altruistic formation of character. The child must 
be made to feel the social pressure, to recognise the demands of 
society. and to take them as his own ideals. He must be taught 
from the commencement to feel the responsibilities of life, to under- 
stand social rewards and social punishments. These will at first be 
vague, but unless impressed early they will never come to maturity. 
We see this clearly in the almost complete absence of citizenship 
in large masses of our population, especially in the ranks of the idle 
rich and the idle poor. This work is a distinct and valuable con- 
tribution to a science which is still in the making, and which is of 
vital importance to the future of our race. 


In “ The Causes of Poverty,”2 Mr. Callaghan McCarthy seeks 
to give a mental picture of the world and all its belongings, from 
an examination of which may be seen the causes responsible for 
human poverty. He first describes earthly phenomena, the services 
of persons, of nature, and of property. He then traces the stop- 
pages at the sources of those services, such as abnormal deficiencies 
of supply of heat, light, or moisture, international friction, individual 
idleness, mismanagement of property by public and private owners. 
Next are treated the services directed to suppression or prevention 
of evil forces. After these deductions, an estimate is made of the 
amount of services directed towards productive consumption, which 
alone promotes the growth of mankind. A similar estimate is then 
formed of the services directed towards unproductive consumption, 
which, needless to say, very largely outweigh, so far as human ser- 
vices are concerned, the services last mentioned. The final chapter 
treats of poverty and its causes in the United Kingdom. Of the 


2. “Che Causes of Poverty,” by Callaghan McCarthy, B.A. Westminster: 
P. 8. King & Son. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 1908. 
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1,750 million pounds’ worth consumed, Mr. McCarthy calculates 575 
million pounds are expended on the prevention of evil and unpro- 
ductive consumption. In other words, about two-fifths of the ser- 
vices are annually used up; whilst productive consumption, whose 
scarcity is the immediate cause of poverty, is confined to the 
remaining three-fifths. 


“Ce que l’Armée puit étre pour la Nation,”3 has been written 
by Lieut. A. Fastrez, of the E¢at Major, for the Institute de Socio- 
logie. The title alone is an indication that even in the army men 
in a responsible position are to be found who recognise that the 
army exists for the nation, and not the nation for the army. The 
author arrives at the conclusion that the army is a necessity, but 
it is an institution for defence, not for aggression. Arguing from 
biology, he claims that the ideal of organised society implies the 
idea of a weapon of defence. Up to a point this analogy holds 
true, but it is a dangerous one. Nature is “red in tooth and claw,” 
and where animals and insects are organised they are frequently 
organised for war as well as for defence. Mankind hopes for 
humaner methods. Armies and navies are, no doubt, under existing 
circumstances, a sine gua non, but as morality developes and man- 
kind comes to recognise its universal inter-dependence, and the 
evil of war, militarism will die out, replaced in the first instance, 
no doubt, by an international police force. When that good time 
comes, national armies will not be required even for defence 


purposes. 


As the author rightly states in the preface, no excuse is neces- 
sary for the appearance of “ School Hygiene,”4 by Mr. Robert A. 
Lyster. Happily, the importance of hygiene, not only for adults, 
but more especially for children, is becoming every day more ap- 
parent, and more generally recognised. A vast amount still remains 
to be done in educating the masses up to a fair standard of per- 
sonal domestic cleanliness, and the most effective way is to incul- 
cate in the mind of the child the reasons for hygiene. A manual 
of this nature, therefore, of a simple and practical character, free 
from unnecessary theoretical verbiage, should prove invaluable to 
the teacher, not only in our elementary and secondary schools, but 
even in some of our great public schools. Many of our great 
classical masters in the latter may learn from these pages much 
sound information upon such simple matters as ventilation, school 


3. “Ce que l’Armée pit étre pour la Nation.” Par Le Lieut. Adjt. d’ 
Etat-Major A. Fastrez. Paris: Chevalier et Riviére. 1907, 

4. “School Hygiene,” by Robert A. Lyster, M.B., Ch. B., B.Sc. (Lond.), 
D.P.H., B.Sc, (Public Health). London: W. B. Clive. 1908. 
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fittings, eye-sight, lighting and heating, teeth, hearing, and epidemic 
diseases, on the subject of which they are either woefully ignorant 
or indifferent. 


“The New Zealand Official Year Book, 1907,"5 is an annual 
which has a special interest for political thinkers and reformers in 
the old country. Amongst recent measures of legislation are the 
Graduated Land Tax, which increases the rate on estates exceeding 
£40,000 unimproved value, and the Customs Tariff. We are sur- 
prised to find no reference to the Wages’ Boards, which at the 
present moment are exciting the attention of our own Legislature. 


We have also received the second number of Volume VIII. of 
the “ Boletin de Instruccion Publica,”6 containing, it is interesting 
to note, a report on the School of Tropical Medicine of Liverpool. 
The “Statistics Jahrbuck der Haupt, und Residinzstadt Budapest 
VIIL, Jahrgang, 1905,"7 by Dr. Gustav Therring; and the 
“Statistik des Unterrichtswesens der Hauptstadt Budapest fiir die 


Jahre 1900-1901, 1904-1905.”8 


The Reverend Francis Minton, already known to many 
students of Political Economy. as the author of “Capital and 
Wages,” reiterates his theories of reform in “The Evil of the 
Millionaire.”® “Why,” he asks, “should not the idle rich be sent 
to prison as much as idle vagabonds, as both prey on the com- 
munity?” He would eliminate the millionaire by modifying the 
laws of inheritance and bequest, and also by the imposition of a 
progressive income-tax. Over-production he regards as a fallacy ; 
goods would be bought if the people did not lack capital wherewith 
to buy them. Many of his definitions are contestable, but he care- 
fully observes them. The work in question is provided with a 
summary and list of authorities. It is stimulative rather than con- 
clusive, and deserves attention as being the result of a long 
acquaintance with business affairs. 


5. “The New Zealand Official Year Book, 1907.” Prepared under 
Instructions from The Right Hon. Sir J. G. Ward, P.C., K.C.M.G., Prime 
Minister, by E. J. von Badelsjen, Registrar-General, Wellington: By 
Authority—John Mackay, Government Printer. London: Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 1907. 

6. “‘Boletin de Instruccion Publica,” Organo de la Secretaria del Ramo. 
Mexico: Tipograpia Economica. 1907. 

7. “Statistisches Jahrbuck der Haupt-und Residenzstadt, Budapest VIII., 
Jahrgang, 1905.” Redigirt Von Dr. Gustav Thirring. Budapest: Communal- 
Statistisches Bureau. 1907. Berlin: Puttkammer und Milbrecht. 

8. “Statistik des Unternichtswesens der Hauptstadt, Budapest, Fir die 
Jahre, 1900-1901; 1904-1905.” Budapest: Communal Statistisches Bureau. 

9. “The Evil of the Millionaire,” by Francis Minton, M.A. London: 
Swan Sonneschein & Co. 
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“The Excursions of Henry Pringle Price,” by a Bachelor of 
Letters, “consists of five typical examples from the ever-favourite 
“Excursions,” and form the first fruits of a scheme for those “In- 
complete Works.” For our own part we think the editor might 
have evinced some compassion for the mere reviewer, if not for 
the general reader, for we frankly confess that we have never 
before even heard of these famous “Excursions.” It would not 
have added much to his labours if he had condescended to inform 
us a little more about this mysterious contribution to “ politico- 
economical” science. We are, however, left entirely in the dark 
as to what country was honoured by Dr. Price’s presence. We 
think, however, we shall not be far wrong if we “guess” the 
United States. The “examples” consist of sarcastic criticisms of 
society, and all its conspicuous phases. Much, no doubt, is very 
amusing, and doubtless the people here held up to ridicule would 
derive much benefit if they could see themselves as others see 
them, but as they are extremely unlikely to do so, and even if 
they did would be too great fools to mend their ways, Dr. Price’s 
main object does not seem likely to be achieved. We are, of 
course, open to correction, but this book does not appeal to us 
as a serious contribution to political economy. 


“The History of the 1st Batt. Sherwood Foresters (Notts 
and Derby Regt.), in the Boer War, 1899-1902,”"" by Capt. Charles 
J. L. Gilson, with an Introduction by Lieut.-General H. L. Smith- 
Dorrien, C.B., D.S.O., is an interesting and creditable piece of 
work. In the Introduction, General Smith-Dorrien, Colonel of 
the Regiment, pays a well-deserved tribute to its steadiness and 
reliability, its dash and endurance in the varying conditions of a 
prolonged and trying campaign. In the compliation of this regi- 
mental record, Colonel Wylly, C.B., is responsible for a consider- 
able portion, and in his words “it is offered to all ranks of those 
who served with the Battalion in South Africa, as a memorial to 
those who died in its service, and as a record for all who happily 
survive.” Apart from this narrower scope, the book will interest 
the general readers, since the Regiment took part in many of the 
leading actions of the war. With no desire to be hypercritical, 
and this is a soldiers’ book, but Capt. Gilson does not always 


10. “The Excursions of Henry Pringle Price, Carefully Collated from the 
Original Pencil Notes, by a Bachelor of Letters.” London: The Open Koad 
Publishing Co. 1907. 

1l. “ History of the ist Batt. Sherwood Foresters (Notts and Derby Regt.), 
in the Boer War, 1899-1902.” By Capt. Charles J, L. Gilson. With an 
Introduction by Lieut.-Genera] Smith-Dorrien, C.B., D.S.O. (Colonel of the 
Sherwood Foresters). With 10 plans, etc., and 4 portraits. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd. 
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write correct English. For instance, on page 11 he writes: “The 
whole tide of the war . . . was completely and reversely changed.” 
Such looseness of thought, perhaps, explains some of the muddles 
of the war. 


Herbert Fry’s “ Royal Guide to The London Charities,”!® has 
now reached its forty-fourth issue under the editorship of Mr. 
John Lane. It is intended to assist not only the wealthy and 
generous-hearted persons in the selection of objects for charity, 
but the far larger class of deserving and necessitous persons who 
may be ignorant of the quarter to which to apply for relief. 


We have also received the first part of the “ Annuario Statis- 
tico Italiano,”* for the years 1905-1907, compiled under the direc- 
tion of the Director-General of Statistics, and comprising statistics 
dealing with area and population, hygiene and sanitation, prisons 
and reformatories, agriculture, industry, mercantile marine, etc. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“ Ie Chateau Historique de Vincennes a travers les Ages,’ 
by Captain F. de Fosse, will appeal to archeologists and historians. 
All previous monographs on the subject have been either inaccurate 
or imperfect. For this monumental work, issued in a limited edi- 
tion, and never to be reprinted, the learned author has availed him- 
self of all possible sources of information, in addition to his own 
researches on the spot. The first volume contains 67 reproductions 
of old engravings, and plans and drawings made by Captain F. de 
Fosse. Etymologists have failed to trace the meaning 2f the 
name Vincennes, which, in early charters, appears as Vilcena or 
Vilcenna, and was originally applied to the wood, later to the castle 
and town. In the wood, according to Joinville, St. Louis sat and 


12. Herbert Fry’s “ Royal Guide to The London Charities.” Edited by 
John Lane New and Revised Edition—The Forty-fourth. London: Chatto 
and Windus, 1908. 

13. “ Annuario Statistico Italiano, 1905-1907. Fascicolo Primo.” Roma: 
Tipografia Nazionale di G. Bertoro, E.C. 1907. 

1. “Le Chateau Historique de Vincennes & travers les Ages,” Par F. de 
Fosse, Capitaine d’Artillerie. Paris (IX.): H. Daragon. 
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decided matters in dispute. The history of the chateau from its 
rude beginnings down to its transformation into a fortress, exhibits 
eight phases, viz.: (1) A hospice (hospitium), under Louis VIL; 
(2) a manor under Philip Augustus, the buildings of which were 
considerably altered by Louis IX.; (3) castle of Philip VI. and 
Charles V. Only the donjon and encetnte of this structure remain. 
(4) Castle of Louis XI. (demolished in 1610); (5) Castle of Lonis 
XIII. ; (6) Castle of Louis XIV. (Pavillons du Roi et de la Reine) ; 
(7) Arsenal in 1808. Napoleon demolished the towers ; (8) fortress 
in 1840. The Commune spared the buildings, but they suffered 
severely by a series of explosions in 1874. Twice the Chateau was 
occupied by the English. The second and concluding volume will 
treat of the various monuments belonging to Vincennes. 





TRAVEL. 


Mr. Will Ogilvie’s “ My Life in the Open,”! is one of the best 
of those charming books about outdoor life, which Mr. Fisher 
Unwin has the pleasant habit of giving us ever and anon. The 
author has been hitherto little known in England, though in 
Canada, California, and Australia, his name is a “ household ” word. 
There—as the writer of the introduction to this volume tells us— 
Ogilvie’s poems have had a circulation “which would make most 
contemporary poets and their publishers rub their eyes.” This 
popularity may be partly due to the subjects of many of the poems 
—poems which express the poetry of colonial life. There are 
specimen-scraps of the author’s verse in this volume ; and certainly 
the “ Dreamer of Dreams,” who can write as follows is a poet of no 
mean order :— 


“The song-thrush loves the laurel, 
The stone-chat haunts the broom, 
But the sea-gull must have room 
Where the white drift spins ashore, 

And the winds and waters quarrel, 

With the old hate evermore,” etc. 


That Will Ogilvie is equally successful in prose, the present book 
abundantly proves. A Scot of the Border, he went to Australia 
at twenty, where he spent eleven years, chiefly at a sheep station. 


1. “My Life in the Open,” by Will H. Ogilvie. London: Fisher Unwin. 1908. 
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In 1901, he was back in Scotland, occupied in journalism. Thence 
he went to a post in the State Agricultural College of lowa; and 
has since returned to journalism in Scotland. He gives us nine 
papers of experience in the Australian Bush, which keep the 
reader’s strained attention, until he has read them all. Four papers 
on America have an important agricultural, as well as a high 
literary value. Seven miscellaneous papers, and ten others, ziving 
pictures from the Scottish Border, complete one of the most fas- 
cinating, and withal instructive, collection of sketches we have come 
across for some time. The author is veritably obsessed by the 
“glamour of the Bush,” thinks agriculture “the noblest profession 
in the world,” can write of the Arab horse and of the “ sheep-dog 
as a comrade,” in a way to stir the blood, and to win the heart— 
and very shrewdly decides that at present South Africa is “a good 
country for the fortunate American or British farmer to keep away 
from.” The reader, when he has finished the book, involuntarily 
turns to the pleasant, manly face, in the frontispiece-portrait, and 
mentally begs the owner of that face to give the public more speci- 
mens of his writings. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Owing to alterations in business arrangements and the staff, 
I,1 which is now in its 6th annual issue, has made its appearance 
somewhat later than usual. There are reasons in favour of works 
of this nature being published in the spring, rather than at the 
beginning of the year; but the editors naturally hesitate at making 
so important a change until they are assured that the majority of 
their subscribers are in favour of it. The list of educational pub- 
lishers has been entirely revised, and educational books are reported 
without any attempt at criticism. The most notable feature of II. 
is a list of Colonial Openings for Public School boys. These two 
annuals are, to a certain extent, supplementary of each other, and 
will be found most useful, not only to members of the scholastic 
profession, for whom they are primarily designed, but also to many 
fathers of families. 

The War of the Spanish Succession, in which England took 
the field against France, offers abundant and picturesque material 


1. “I. The Schoolmasters’ Year Book and Directory, 1908.” “II. The 
Public Schools’ Year Book and Preparatory Schools’ Year Book, 1908. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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for the romance-writer, and Mr. John Bloundelle-Burton has done 
well in choosing this period for his latest story. The hero is a 
British officer who, after being wounded in mistake, is carried to 
Belflor Castle, and there tended by its chatelaine and her gentle 
cousin, with the result that both these ladies fall in love with him. 
He straightway becomes an object of suspicion to de Braja, who is 
determined to marry the Marquesa de Belflor. This unscrupulous 
scoundrel sets to work to ruin the reputation of his imaginary rival, 
and to encompass his death. It would be unfair to reveal more of 
the plot, which abounds in ingenious complications. “ The Last of 
Her Race”? is a novel of unusual merit, and may be confidently 
recommended to those who enjoy a stirring work of fiction. 


“ Father Alphonsus,”3 by Mr. H. A. Hinkson, describes the fall 
and resurrection of a promising young priest who, on the very eve 
of his ordination, had grave doubts of his fitness for a life of celi- 
bacy. For the scandal that ensued the President of the Seminary 
and public opinion, which stigmatises by the name of “ spoiled 
priest” the cleric who shrinks from or is refused the priesthood, 
share the blame with the neurotic woman who became the cause of 
his undoing. The author writes sympathetically of the Irish priest- 
hood in general, but his acquaintance with matters ecclesiastical is 
limited. He would have his readers believe that a man may be 
one day a layman, the next day a priest, whereas every candidate 
for the ministry must first become in turn sub-deacon and deacon, 
and the former involves a vow of celibacy. A considerable time— 
in England, among the secular clergy, usually a year—intervenes 
between these orders. Apart from, and independently of, this 
initial error, which scarcely affects the story itself, and indeed might 
easily pass unnoticed by the average reader, we can honestly ccn- 
gratulate Mr. H. A. Hinkson on his achievement. His characters 
have the air of being real men and women, and racy of the soil. 


For thousands of years the pearl has been the favourite ornament 
with women, and it is the only gem that comes perfect out of 
nature’s laboratory. “The Pearl: Its Story, Its Charm, and Its 
Value,”4 by Mr. W. R. Cattelle, is an exquisite book, and worthy 
of its subject. On the antiquity of the pearl, the author informs us 
that specimens have been discovered in mounds east of the Missis- 
sippi When Montezuma gave audience to Cortez, his cloak and 


2. “The Last of Her Race,” by John Bloundelle-Burton. London: John 
Milne. 

8. “Father Alphonsus,” by H. A. Hinkson. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

4. “The Pearl: Its Story, Its Charm, and Its Value,” by W. R, Cattelle. 
London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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sandals were ablaze with pearls. Charles V., on appointing de Soto 
Governor of Cuba and adelantado of Florida, stipulated that a 
certain portion of pearls should be reserved for the Crown. Pliny 
is a great authority on pearls. Clodius, the glutton, claimed for 
them that they imparted a delicate flavour to wine, and, on one 
occasion, emulated Cleopatra by drinking one worth £8,000, at the 
same time placing a pearl beside the plate of each of his guests at 
a great banquet. Mary, Queen of Scots, possessed a pearl rosary. 
Mr. Cattelle devotes a chapter to each of the following subjects, 
viz.:—the varieties, imperfections, genesis, and price of pearls, be- 
sides one on the Pearl in Literature. The book contains fifteen 
illustrations, together with a frontispiece of H.M. Queen Alexandra 
and her Pearls. The work is beautifully got up, and deserves to be 
widely read. 


A man who, for some time past, has been devoting his wealth 
to philanthropic purposes, under the direct inspiration of a beauti- 
ful and noble-minded second cousin, whose affection for himself he 
blindly ignores, takes a trip to Paris, and there falls a victim to the 
meretricious charms of a worthless woman of shady antecedenis. 
In spite of his brother’s protestations, he makes her his wife, and, 
for her sake, eventually sacrifices his fortune, honour, and peace of 
mind. Such, in brief, is the bare outline of “ Eve’s Apple,”5 which 
Mr. Alphonse Courlander handles with his accustomed skill. The 
story is one of unusual interest, and though the ending is not of 
the conventionally “ happy ” type, it leaves on the reader’s mind the 
conviction that, in the near future, some measure of happiness will 
be attained by the cousins, who, by force of circumstances, had 
gradually drifted apart. 


In “ The Blue Lagoon,” by Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole, there is 
only a slender plot ; some eight years out of the lives of a boy and 
his girl cousin, Dick and Emmeline, stranded on a lonely island on 
the Pacific, with no other guardian than the queer old Irish shell- 
back who had rescued them from a burning ship. Even he suc- 
cumbed ere long to the deadly fascinations of rum and cocoanut 
milk, so that the pair grew up in a state of semi-savagery, ignorant 
of the social conventions, and strangers to sickness. It is a story 
of that exotic type of which Pierre Loti is the supreme exponent. 
Here, as in a less degree, in “ The Crimson Azaleas,” Mr. H. de 
Vere Stacpoole, by his faculty of vivid description, combined with 
delicate psychological insight, puts us in mind of the brilliant 
Frenchman. He possesses, however, a keen sense of humour which 


5. “Eve’s Apple,” by Alphonse Courlander. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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the latter lacks. We shall be surprised if “The Blue Lagoon” fails 
to become one of the most widely appreciated novels of the year. 

“ A Legend of Montrose ” forms, with the “ Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” the third group of a series to which Scott gave the general 
survey of “Tales of My Landlord.” Its main interest centios 
round Captain Dugald Dolgetty, a soldier of fortune, whose pioto- 
types are to be found in the memoirs of the Scottish mercenaries 
of the period. Mr. G. S. Gordon, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, has produced an edition of “A Legend of Montrose,” 
which leaves nothing to be desired in the way of Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary 





ART. 


Dr. Oscar Jennings, of Paris, has drawn from his unrivalled 
collection of engraved initial letters the material of a handsome 
quarto volume on “ Early Woodcut Initials,” richly illustrated with 
1,300 reproductions of ornamental letters of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 


“Whilst every engraving that may technically be termed 
a cut or an illustration is catalogued and recorded in the 
different monographs on special printers, those which take the 
form of initial letters, often of equal, if not superior merit, are 
represented much more sparsely, and as having a secondary 
importance only. . . The above lines, written ten years ago, 
when I first began to collect material for this volume, are, per- 
haps, no longer as true absolutely as when first penned. . . . 
I still think, however, that a special work on the subject is 
needed to do justice to the richness of artistic material avail- 
able in this special matter. . . . What I offer here can only be 
considered as a general introduction to the subject.” 


1. “Early Woodcut Initials (1300 reproductions, 15th and 16th centuries). 
Selected and annotated by Oscar Jennings. London: Methuen & Co. 198. 
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These words of the author judge his work too modestly and 
from the high point of view of the collector. The amateur and 
general reader will find in the book the only publication in English 
dealing at all adequately with this subject, which so greatly in- 
terests art as well as history. In foreign works the interest, except 
for the special student, is regularly obscured by other and technical 
details. 


In a few pages of introduction, Dr. Jennings explains the 
ornamentation of the primitive manscript book, with its rubricators 
and illuminators, in its evolution toward impression from movable 
type. The order of the 16 chapters of the text, which are followed 
by 170 pages of large, clear reproductions of the initials, is historic- 
ally complete; block books, the invention of printing, and the 
Psalter of Mayence; Augsburg; Ulm and Nuremberg; Basle and 
Zurich; Liibeck and Bamberg; Strasburg and Reutlingen; 
Cologne and Geneva; Venice ; other Italian towns ; Lyons, Paris ; 
French provincial towns; Spanish towns; early Dutch initials ; 
later German initials; Hagenau, Magdeburg, Metz, Oppenheim, 
Ingolstadt, etc.; and English initials. The index of names alone 
occupies eight pages. Paper, printing, and reproduction of the en- 
gravings are all worthy of the book’s importance. 


“With very few exceptions, the decorative and pictorial 
initials reproduced from foreign books, have been chosen from 
works printed before 1525, and in most cases before 1500. In 
Germany, Italy, France, and the Netherlands, schools of cutters 
and engravers in wood and soft metal, with strongly marked 
local, characteristics, came into existence before 1490—in 
Germany some twenty years earlier—and during the last 
decade of the century numerous finely illustrated books were 
issued from the chief continental presses.” 


We are given instances of all the earliest printers, from the 
time when Scheffer palmed off Gutenberg’s Bible as a manuscript 
and printing was a handicraft indeed, but rising to an art. Amony 
the samples of great artists’ work we have names like Holbein (the 
Dance of Death and Children’s Alphabet); and Albert Diirer (10 
letters from the Cervicornus books). But the printer oftenest 
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passed over in silence the name of his designer and engraver, 
while profiting by their work to his own credit. Artists were not 
always as canny as Hans Frank, who got his initials safely printed 
in a corner of his mythological “S” in a Lyons book of Italian 


poetry (1556). 


The four pages on English initials are full of interest; but 
they show something which the history of art might lead us to 
expect. “Speaking generally, it is evident that English printers 
could enlist the services of no designers of any skill, and of few 
woodcutters able to rival the average journeyman-work in foreign 
books.” Still, among the rest, we are cheered by Caxton’s solitary 
“A”; by Wynkyn de Worde’s borrowed “H”; by the arms of 
Archbishop Cranmer from the Bishops’ Bible, and by Queen 
Elizabeth enthroned from Day’s edition of Foxe’s “Book of 
Martyrs,” each ensconced in a giant “C.” 





POETRY. 


It is given to few to be at the same time both artists and poets. 
Michael Angelo painted pictures and composed sonnets, but never 
sought to illustrate his verse by brush or pencil, as did Blake and 
D. G. Rossetti. “ Artist Songs,”1 by Mr. E. Richardson, contains 
six notable photogravures of as many poems. Of these, that of 
“ Beauty Triumphant ” is, to our thinking, by far the best. It por- 
trays the fear of the sunset experienced by a little girl who was con- 
fronted by that phenomenon, after having been “for long time 
blind.” The “songs” are unpretentious expressions of artistic 
moods, healthy in sentiment, and occasionally reminiscent of poets 
as diverse as Longfellow, Blake, Fitzgerald’s “Omar,” and W. 
Henley. “ Art alone endures,” “ The Singers,” and “The Universal 
Rhythm,” may be singled out as among the best in this collection, 
which deserves the attention of all readers of minor poetry. 


1. “ Artist Songs,” by E. Richardson. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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In “Verse Fancies and Facts,” Mr. Harold Robbins proves 


that he is still under the spell of Wordsworth, though this is less 


noticeable than in the “Ballad of a Day and a Night.” The 
greatest of the Lake poets is a dangerous model for any young poet 
to follow, and a straining after simplicity invariably results in 
baldness of diction. “Verse Fancies and Facts” shows some 
slight advance on the author’s previous volume. 


“Songs and Poems,” by Mr. T. H. T. Case, form a moderate 
sized volume of much promise and some achievement. The author 
is at his best in the verses directly inspired by the marshes and 
sandy beaches of the East Anglian coast. “Glaven Banks,” the 
long ballad of “ Holkham Sands,” the sequence of “Norfolk Songs,” 
“Blakeney Church,” “ For Norfolk,” challenge comparison with the 
lyrics of Mr. Gerald Gould. “Temeraire” is a breezy piece of 
genuine inspiration. In “Shelley,” Mr. Case has caught some of 
Keats’ melody and richness of tone. Thus:— 


What waited thee behind death’s pictured veil, 
What seas of slumber, where soft viols sigh, 

Boats that have sunbeam-couch and mists for sail, 

What sough of wind-breath, or what shout of gale 
Told thee what ‘twas to die? 


Mr. Case is too often reminiscent of Swinburne, and in one stanza 
of “ Trifles ” has, unconsciously, perhaps, parodied him :— 


The mock of the mirth that maddens, 
The moan of the sin that sighs. 


But much may be forgiven the author of “ Stewkey Sea.” 


It is common knowledge to all serious students of our litera- 
ture that the author of “ Paradise Lost,” borrowed largely in style 
and versification from Tasso’s “Il Mondo Creato,” an unfinished 
and exceedingly rare work, composed during his imprisonment at 
St. Anne’s. As no translation of it into English has yet appeared,‘ 


2. “ Verse Fancies and Facts,” by Harold Robbins. London: Kegan Paul, 
French, Triibner & Co. 

8. “Songs and Poems,” by T. H. T. Case. London: David Nutt. 

4. I. Verse: Tasso’s Later Work; Prose; Affinities Tassian and Miltonic, 
II. Yesterdays. Verse. Processional, The Solent, Remembrance, Springtime. 
Prose: An Old Garden. By Henry Cloriston. Published by the Postal 
Literary Alliance, 2, The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 
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we are grateful to Mr. Henry Cloriston for his dignified version of 
a portion of the “ Giornata Prima,” other translations from Tasso, 
and an information essay on “ Affinities Tassian and Miltonic.” In 
(1) he proves himself an accomplished translator from French tnd 
Spanish, as well as a writer of dainty prose. We cannot, however, 
say much in praise of his original verse, and the exuberant loyalty 
of the “ Processional,” and “The Passing of Queen Victoria,” 
leaves us cold. 





In our issue for March we regret an error has been printed in the article 
4 Suffragists Again.”” Page 297, lines 27-36 should read :— 


History apparently proves that man, like the male in the 
animal world, is more vigorous in body than woman, and, perhaps con- 
sequently,, possesses greater mental power, though, probably on account 
of his habits (for the average man is a moderate drinker, a smoker, a 
lover of ill-ventilated rooms, and a specialist in work—which last charac- 
teristic destroys his versatility of outlook and ages him prematurely), his 
longevity is less, but this is no argument for denying to woman the use 
of those faculties which she does own, even if they are not owned by the 
majority of women. 


The rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 








